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PREFACE. 



This simple story scarcely needs any preface 
beyond the remark, that, although presented to 
the reader in the form of fiction, the chief part 
of it is true. 

The writer trusts it may persuade youthful 

readers to join those who are trying to leave 

such " footprints in the sands of time," as shall 

be worth tracking, when the feet that have 

made them shall have safely reached the end 

of the journey. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE CEDARS. 



«( 



The woodland brook, he bounding crost, 
And laughing shouted, Lost, lost, lost !" 

Scott. 



HE drooping branches of a magni- 
ficent copper beech lay still and 
glittering in the fierce July sunshine, 
Koses hung down their blushing heads, silently 
<[ropping their petals on to the smooth lawn at 
i:heir feet. Beds of geraniums and calceolarias 

I 
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dazzled the eyes, as they glowed in the heat. A 
drowsy hum of bees filled the air, and all nature 
was basking in the summer noon-tide. 

By the side of an open window, which was 
shaded from the outside blaze by a veranda, 
covered with climbers, stood a young girl; her 
face was pale and quiet — ^her dark hair was 
gathered roughly into a net — ^her dress was a 
white muslin wrapper. Her blue eyes looked 
out silently and thoughtfully on to the fair 
prospect before her, but they evidently took no 
note of it. 

The soft lawn stretched away down to a little 
stream, whose murmur could be just heard ia 
the distance ; the trees on each side lay in thick 
folds of foliage— lovely enough, but she did not 
see any of it; she stood in a weary attitude^ 
silent and still, with her lips pressed tightly, and 
her two small hands hanging down by her side. 

Presently an alteration took place in her 
manner — ^the thou&^htful fit was passed, and she 
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moved across the large, well-furnished room, and 

rang a bell. 

" Who is with your master now, James ?" she 
said to the servant who entered* 

"Nurse is there now, miss; Sarah has just 
come down." 

" Tell Sarah I should like to speak to her, if 
you please." 

In a few moments, a staid, elderly servant 
entered ; she was a decidedly ugly woman, with 
keen black eyes, and a remarkable expression of 
countenance. She came up close to the young 
lady, and looked anxiously into her face, saying, 

" My dear Miss Mary, you must just sit down 
and rest while you can ; he is asleep now — quite 
quiet," and she pushed up a large easy-chair, as 
she spoke, 

*' Sarah," said the young lady, " he is much 
worse, I feel sure he is, tell me what you think." 

" I am afraid he is. Miss Mary ; I really am 
afraid so." 
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'' Then I have decided what to do^ Sarah ; I 
shall telegraph to Herbert, and tell him to come 
at once. And I shall ask Dr. Bush to send for 
a first rate London surgeon directly. I will write 
the telegram now, and you will send James with 
it to the Post Office at once ; and, please, you will 
let me know the moment my dear father wakes. 
Did he say any thing after I left him ?" 

" He asked if you were gone to lie down, 
Miss Mary, and said he hoped you would sleep, for 
he knew you had had a terrible night with him." 

Mary made no answer to this, and so Sarah 
went away with the telegram, and shortly after 
a second message went along those magic wires 
to summon a London doctor. 

The sick man lay still now in his shaded 
chamber, the sounds in the great house were 
hushed — the nurse's steps were inaudible ; when 
he awoke, his daughter went to him immediately. 

" Mary, my child," said he, feebly, " I should 
like Herbert to be sent for." 
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" I have sent, dear father, but he cannot be 
here till the early morning train, even if he travel 
all night" 

" Can't he ?" and the sick man felt his pulse, 
and seemed to consider. " Well, Mary, I don't 
think I must delay it ; this is death coming, my 
child — you had better write a note to Mr. Finch, 
the lawyer, and ask him to come over at once. 
I must make my Will, Mary. I have been much 
to blame — much to blame," repeated he, " not to 
have done it before. All depends on my Will as 
to you and Herbert — my only children. Now, 
thank God ! you will have plenty. You will be 
rich, as the world considers riches." 

Mary turned away, with tears in her eyes, and 
a nervous twitching of her mouth, to write the 
letter. 

The lawyer arrived in due time. The Will 
was made, signed, sealed, and witnessed by 
Sarah and James. 

After Mr Finch had left, Mr. Sheldon directed 
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his daughter to put the document into his desk, 
in his dfessing-room, which opened from the 
apartment in which he lay. He gave her his 
keys from a small table, that stood by his bed, 
d,nd she laid them there again after she had 
obeyed him. 

As the evening came on, the fever increased, 
and Mr. Sheldon grew worse. His illness was 
the result of an accident ; he had been thrown 
from his horse twenty-four hours before, and 
although it had not at first seemed serious, as 
no bones were broken, yet he grew worse instead 
of better, and, after a fresh consultation, it was 
discovered that there was internal injury of a 
very grave nature. 

A nurse from the village had been sent for, 
after the first panic of the accident had passed ; 
she was a quiet, motherly body, who had 
attended the late Mrs. Sheldon in her last ill- 
ness, now four years ago, when I.Iary was about 
'fifteen* This nurse, therefore, knew the house 
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and its inmates thoroughly well ; she was a 
widow— Mrs. Stone by name ; she had but one 
child — a son, who was a source of constant 
anxiety to her, on account of his wild conduct 

When the sun went down, a gentle breeze 
woke the lazy trees to life, and rustled plea- 
santly in the branches of the great beech tree 
in the centre of the velvet lawn. The flowers 
held up their sweet faces, to catch what they 
might of the cool air and precious dew-drops. 
But night brought no calm to the sufferer. 
Delirium came on first, after that unconscious- 
ness, and then the end — the great end, which is 
so certain for all, the time of which only iis un- 
known to us. 

Mr. Sheldon was a man of upright moral 
conduct, about five and fifty years of age 
residing on his own estate, called " The Cedars." 
His only son was a clergyman, with a living of 
large population and small value, in the coal 
districts in the west of England, to whom he 
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allowed a very liberal income. He, moreover 
considered himself a very model father, for per- 
mitting his only son to follow his own wishes 
and become a clergyman, instead of entering the 
army, and waiting for the estate, which is what 
he bad wished him to do. 

But all was over now — the hopes and fears of 
fifty years were as nothing. A new day was 
just dawning, when James Sheldon closed his 
eyes on earth, and his daughter Mary was 
carried away from her father's bedside by her 
faithful old nurse, Sarah, and reminded that 
" Master Herbert's" train would be in in another 
hour, and that the terrible news would not have 
reached him. Mary felt stunned and almost 
senseless, as Sarah placed her on a couch in her 
pretty bedroom, and bathed her flushed face 
and burning brows with cologne and ice water, 
talking gently to her, and promising to be the 
first to meet Master Herbert, and bring him 
straight up to his sister. 
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Sarah had been the nurse of both Mary and 
her brother, and although he was a tall man 
now, and a clergyman of some four or five years 
standing, yet he was "Master Herbert" to Sarah 
still, and she was a very dragon over her little 
Miss Mary. 

The silent arrival of the only son and heir 
into his father's house, with the words, ** Too late, 
too late !" ringing in his ears, was one of those 
things which can never after be forgotten. 

Herbert Sheldon was no common man — you 
could see that at a glance ; he was not good- 
looking in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
there was a charm about his face — it w^s such a 
good face — so true, so upright, no one could 
help loving him ; the old servants all delighted 
in him when he came to The Cedars ; his 
parishioners worshipped him ; his father had 
rested in him, and his sister's attachment to him 
was a passion. All that was good in Mary was 
owing to the teaching and example of her 
brother. 
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Herbert had from boyhood longed to be a 
minister; he loved the work, his people, and, 
more than all, he loved his Master. 

The days that immediately followed his 
arrival, were passed by him and Mary in 
arranging plans for their future. An only sister 
of James Sheldon's was expected, with her 
husband; she was a Mrs. Porson, and lived in 
the neighbouring town to Combe St. Davids, of 
which Herbert Sheldon was vicar. 

Mary, of course, told her brother about the 
Will, and where it was, and they decided to wait 
till their aunt came to open it. 

Mrs. Porson had no children ; her husband 
was a colonel, retired from the army and taken 
to the microscope ; he was good tempered, and 
sufficiently well off, but much tried, at times, by 
the fancy his wife had for managing other 
peoples' affairs. 

Mrs. Porson, otherwise " Aunt Rebecca," came 
to The Cedars brim-full of questions ; she 
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worried pcx)r Mary with the how, when, where, 
and why of the late accident to her brother. 
She took Herbert to task for not having in- 
formed her that his father was likely to die — 
though he had not known it himself, poor fellow; 
she roundly scolded Sarah for general mis- 
management, and then burst into tears, saying 
it was such a pity her handsome brother should 
have to be buried. 

The morning after Colonel Porson and Aunt 
Rebecca arrived, Herbert went to his sister for 
their father's keys, and proceeded to the 
dressing-room to find the Will, thinking there 
might be some wishes expressed about the 
arrangements for the funeral. 

There was another door to Mr. Sheldon's 
dressing-room, beside the one that led into the 
bed chamber. Herbert entered by that, and to 
his surprise, the door which separated the two 
rooms was not closed — it stood open about a 
foot The closed and shaded windows, the still 
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figure, so terribly visible under the white sheet, 
could be seen through the aperture. 

Herbert paused, then gently closed the inter- 
vening door, and turned to look for the desk 
where it usually stood, on the writing-table in 
the middle of the room. His thoughts were 
busy with that silent figure so near, and the 
bunch of keys were in his hand ; he felt as if he 
could not touch his father's papers while he lay 
there like that. His face became rigid and 
white, and bowing his head, he covered it with 
his hand, while heavy drops fell between his 
fingers. Just at this moment he thought he 
heard a sound in the next room — some one 
entering by the other door. He laid the keys 
down, and looked in. Yes, it was Nurse Stone, 
with a strange young man, in workman's clothes, 
who had a carpenter's rule in his hand. The 
man bowed — Mrs. Stone begged pardon, and 
did not know Mr. Herbert was there, or she 
would have waited. Herbert said nothing, but 
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returned to the dressing-room, locked the 
separating door, and putting the key of it in his 
pocket, looked for the other keys which he had 
laid down. Surely he had put them on the 
table — ^there, by the desk, but tliey are not 
there now. He looked all over the table — he 
moved the piles of books and pamphlets, so 
sure was he that he had put them there. Then 
he felt in all his pockets. How strange ! What 
could he have done with them ? Why, there 
they are, on a comer of the drawers, quite the 
other side of the room. 

The right key was soon found, the desk un- 
locked and opened, and the top flap turned 
down inside — no Will there. Only blank 
writing-paper and envelopes, unused. Now 
then, the under flap. Nothing of the sort — 
nothing but letters received, in their covers and 
out of them. Nothing like parchment, or like a 
Will — perhaps it was not parchment — no one had 
said so. So Herbert looked in all the envelopes, 
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and unfolded every letter, one by one. Nothing' 
there ! Perhaps he had got hold of the wrong 
desk, that must be it — ^h^ looked about for 
another* There were several other boxes, 
mahogany and rosewood; tin boxes, and leather 
cases — ^which of them was it ? The best way 
would be to ask Mary ; he did not feel able to 
look into all those just now, so he returned to 
the breakfast-parlour, where he found his sister 
alone, with a pale face and red eyes. 

" Mary, dear, I don't see the Will in his desk 
— come and help me find it. Where's aunt ?" 

" Oh, she is seeing about the servants' mourn- 
ing, Herbert, and poor, dear Sarah is frantic ; 
she has just been to tell me that Mrs. Porson 
has ordered just too little of everything, to make 
them nice dresses, and they complain to her. 
Then, too, aunt does not want Sarah to have 
crape on her things at all ; and she really ought 
— she is more to us than a common servant, is 
she not ?" 
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"Yes, dear/* said her brother; "but don't 
trouble about it ; order Sarah's things yourself, 
just as you like, and I will speak to her myself 
about the others having what is proper. Come 
upstairs with me, Mary." 

The brother and sister went to the dressing- 
room together, and this time Mary took the 
keys and opened the desk — the self-same brass- 
bound, walnut desk— and, raising the top flap, 
put in her hand, expecting to find the Will where 
she had laid it so short a time before, but 
neither there nor anywhere else could that will 
be found. 

Mary looked frightened and perplexed. Her 
brother made her tell him, all over again, about 
the making and witnessing of the Will, and all 
she knew about it. Then Sarah and James 
were sent for. James was a steady young man, 
the son of a former butler, much valued in the 
family, and never having been in other service* 

If the Will really was not in the desk, who 
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could have put it elsewhere ? — and why ? It 
assuredly had been laid there, and the desk 
locked, and the keys carried back to that bed- 
side. The dead man had been too weak to get 
out of bed alone, from the time the Will was 
made till the time of the end. Every box, 
every cupboard was examined, but no will was 
forthcoming. What could it mean ? 

" Who gave you the keys, Mary ?" asked her 
brother, 

"Sarah brought them to me, in my room, 
Herbert, before you arrived that early morning." 

" Whqn did you take them, Sarah ?" 

" Well, sir, as soon as I had laid Miss Mary 
down, and comforted her up a bit, before you 
came, I went back and took them, and slipped 
them into my apron pocket, as I went down for 
some ice to bathe her head.** 

'* Who was in the room when you went back, 
Sarah ?" 

" Nobody but Mrs. Stone, sir ; she sat there 
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just as I left her — leaning back in her chair, 
with her apron thrown over her head, waiting 
till I could come and help her." 

"I wish you would just go and ask Mrs. 
Stone, Sarah, if any one came into that room 
between the time you took my sister away and 
returned for the keys ?** 

At this juncture, while he sat in his father's 
writing chair, with his arm round his sister, it 
flashed upon Herbert that he had fancied the 
keys had been moved, when he first came into 
the room to look for the will. He also remem- 
bered the fact of the open door between the 
rooms ; then there came upon him the certainty 
of the fate in store for himself and his young 
sister if this will was never found. His heart 
sank within him. Nothing — absolutely nothing 
—of their father's would be theirs. The house 
and estate, money in the funds — all would go 
from them. But was the will lost ? How could 

it be lost ? Was it stolen ? But how ?— wheni 

2 
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— and by whom? Mr. Sheldon had made the 
wll on Wednesday morning, and it was but 
Friday now. Was it already gone when he had 
entered the house, or had it been Jtaken smce ? 
No stranger had been in the house, with the ex- 
ception of that carpenter whom he had seen, and 
he was the one often employed — quite respect- 
able and well known. Then the servants; of 
course, they were all honest — they had all lived 
there some time ; and, besides, what possible 
motive could they, or, indeed, any one, have for 
abstracting or destroying the will } 

Again Herbert returned to the brass-bound 
desk ; every paper, letter, and envelope was ex- 
amined afresh. The lock was inspected — the 
keys looked carefully at, but nothing gave the 
slightest clue to the mystery. Presently, Sarah 
came back to say that two of the housemaids 
had looked in between the times of her de- 
parture and return on that morning; that they 
had only remained a few minutes by the door. 
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and that Mrs. Stone bad not left her «e;at.by the 
bed-side till Sarah returned from her attendance 
on Miss Mary. 

Mrs. Stone on being interrogated^ looked 
frightened and white, and when she heard that 
no will could he found, ahe shook all overhand 
said — 

. ** Lord have mercy upon me ! it can't never 
have come to that" 

When asked to explain, she only said-r- 
*' That it couM not have been, taken; there it 
was put by Miss Sheldon herself, laiid there it 
must be. Nobody couldn't get at it without 
the keys, and she would take her Bible oath 
they was never moved from that lable by the 
bed-side, to her knowledge, till Sarah came in 
and carried them off herself; and since then, 
Miss Sheldon had had them siX the tim^,safe 
-enough, no doubt.'* 

" Where have. you kept them, Mary ?'' 
"•' In jny pocket,^^ dearr-alwaya, in my pocket 

2—2 
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except, of course, when I went to bed, and then> 
I think, they lay on my dressing-table." 

It indeed appeared impossible that the will 
could have been taken — and yet it was gone. 

All the circumstances were now made known 
to the Colonel, and Aunt Rebecca. The latter 
exhausted herself and every one else by asking 
questions which no one could answer. She had 
every individual in the house up before her ; she 
examined all the out-of-door servants ; she 
searched in every possible and impossible place, 
making her investigations an excuse for peeping 
into places, for which she could, otherwise, have. 
no possible excuse. 

Herbert and Mary, both alone and together,, 
pondered over the sad affair. That a will had 
been made no one doubted ; certainly, no one. 
was actually in the room when Mr. Sheldon 
gave the lawyer his instructions, but Mary.. 
James and Sarah, as well as Mrs. Stone, knew 
it was made ; and Mary's own hand had laid it 
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— or, rather, the folded paper she thought to be 
it — in her father^s desk. 

Mr. Finch was called in, and confirmed this 
statement, but could throw no light on the 
mysterious disappearance of the document. 

The search produced much discomfort and 
-distress ; and, meanwhile, the time wore on for 
the remains of James Sheldon to be laid to rest 
in the neighbouring cemetery. 





CHAPTER II. 




LOVE IN A BACK LANE. 

** Across the moon-lit grass with stealthy tread, 
Two sjlent shrouded figures passed and fled.*' 

A. Procter. 

R J AMES SHELDON, just deceased^ 
had married twice. His first wife 
had brought him all his money, part 
of which had been expended in the purchase of 
"The Cedars/' the estate on which he died. 
She had had no children, having scarcely lived 
two years after her marriage. She had left her 
property by will to her husband, arranging it so 
that if he died intestate, it should go to her heir- 
at-law, a nephew, the only son of a sister, who 
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had married a West India planter^ much beneath 
her in rank^ No one knew much about this 
nephew — ^his mother had died years before our 
story commences — he was reported to have been 
very wild in his youth, and at the present time 
was believed to be living with his old father, in 
Jamaica. He was many years older than 
Herbert, who was seven and twenty. 

The great difficulty which presented itself, in 
the supposition that the will might have been 
stolen, was the absence of any motive, as far as 
the brother and sister knew, for such an act. 
No one could be benefitted by its loss but the 
heir-at-law, and he was on the other side of the 
world, far from all influences at The Cedars, and 
in ignorance of what occurred there. 

Mr. Finch told Herbert the substance of the 
will, which was simple enough. Herbert was to 
have the house and estate, and the money in the 
funds was to be equally divided between himself 
and Mary, with the exception of fifty pounds, 
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which was left to Sarah, and ten pounds each 
to all the other servants, while a diamond ring 
of some value was left to his "dear sister, 
Rebecca." 

It was carefully ascertained that, as far as 
could be discovered, the sick man had not him- 
self destroyed his own will. He had not been 
left alone from the time of his making it till his 
death, with the exception of a few minutes, 
while Sarah took some empty glasses to the 
pantry, and Mrs. Stone either was or appeared 
to be asleep in her chair. 

The night after the loss was discovered was 
passed by the faithful Sarah in rather an extra- 
ordinary manner. She was as much perplexed, 
and perhaps more deeply distressed, than any 
ether member of the family. She alone amongst 
the servants knew the consequences to her young 
master and mistress, if their father made no will, 
or if no will was ever found, which came to the 
same thing. 
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Sarah sat in her room that night, with her 
cap pushed on one side, and her keen, black 
eyes wide open and sharp — thinking. Iter 
nostrils^ which were the most uncommon part of 
her altogether uncommon face, were distended, 
and a short, snorting sound was every now and 
then emitted from them. She was evidently 
turning over several things in her mind, and 
endeavouring to make something out of them. 
The room in which she sat was on the ground 
floor, and was arranged as a sitting-room by 
day, while, at night, what looked like an old- 
fashioned cabinet became transformed into a 
very comfortable bed. Since Mrs. Sheldon's 
death, Sarah had managed all the household 
affairs at The Cedars, and, until Mary left 
school, had attended to the comforts and wants 
of its master. There was one little secret about 
Sarah, that no one, as far as she knew, had any 
idea of, now Mr. Sheldon was gone, and it was 
this. About a year after the last Mrs. Sheldon's 
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death, her master had asked her to marry him. 
He had not made love to her in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of those words, but, calmly and quietly, 
he had one day asked her to become his wife. 

Now, Mrs^ Sarah was a woman equal to this, 
and to every other emergency. She had held 
her ground, directly in front of him, as she stood 
with a tray of letters in her hand ; at first, she 
Ignored his proposition iu iotOy and offered the 
letters for his inspection, but when he repeated 
his question, and evidently intended to have an 
answer^ Sarah was angry with him. She scolded 
him calmly and seriously ; told him he ought to 
be ashamed of himself — she did it all in a most 
respectful manner, calling him "sir" at every 
sentence — and reminded him that Miss Mary 
would leave school in a very short time, and 
then he would not feel so lonely in the parlour, 
and that, in the meantime, she begged he would 
be good enough to take his letters, and allow her 
to go down and order the dinner. 
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Sarah's manner and conduct alt^ed not one 
iota after this little scene in The Cedars' break- 
fast parloui*, nor did Mr. Sheldon's, much. It is 
needless to go intcy the reasons the gentleman 
gave himself for his conduct at the time; it is 
not improbable he would have married again, 
had he lived, but he did not, and so there was 
an end of it. 

Her master had often wished Sarah to have a 
better apartment than the one she occupied, 
which was used by night as well as by day, but, 
no— "she had had that in her mistress's lifetime, 
and there she would rather stay, if master 
pleased ; she was much obliged," she said, so 
there she was on the night of which we speak. 

It was close upon twelve o'clock, now; the 
night was still and light, and the window was 
wide open. 

When Sarah had done thinking, she put a 
black shawl over her head, and went out by the 
window ; she walked round to the back of the 
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house, where the windows of the servants' bed- 
rooms were, and looked up to them — in one, 
alone, a light burned. She walked all round the 
house, quietly and carefully, standing still, every 
now and then, to listen. Then she went to the 
various gates and doors of the premises — all 
were locked and bolted, as usual. She took the 
key from a door, which led from the back yard 
into a lane, out of the lock, where it had been 
left, after it had been turned on the inside, and 
brought it in with her. 

The door was firm, and the walls were high, 
and so this key often was left in the lock ; when 
it was not in the lock, it hung on a nail in the 
kitchen. 

When Sarah returned to the house, she left 
her room, and went upstairs, and listened for 
some time at the door of Mrs. Stone's room. 
Then she went, very softly, further up, to the 
door of the attic that had shown a light in the 
window. She plainly heard someone getting 
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into bed, but there was no sound of talking, 
though two maids slept in the room — the under- 
housemaid and the kitchenmaid. Soon, the 
candle was put out, and one of the girls got into 
bed — ^which of them it was, Sarah knew not. 

In the morning, early, Sarah put that key- 
back into the lock. The next two nights, she 
repeated all these inspections, and took away 
the key as before. 

The night after these was the one after the 
funeral. Sarah had been much engaged, and 
Mrs. Porson had been very managing, so she did 
not go on her round of inspection till one 
o'clock. The door had been left unlocked, 
either by chance or intention. She opened it, 
and looked out into the lane ; standing, in the 
shadow of a tree, she saw two figures, one of a 
man, the other of a young girl ; could it be any 
of the servants ? Sarah thought the figure very 
much like that of Susan, the under-housemaid. 
Sarah waited inside the door, in the shelter of 
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the yard wall. The great stable clock struck 
the quarter-past one. Some love affair^ thought. 
Sarah ; but if it was Susan, who was the. young 
man ? A most dangerous and altogether un- 
allowable state of things, at that time of night ; 
besides^ Susan was a very young girl, from 
Sarah's own village, and had been brought to 
The Cedars by Sarah herself. She was a con- 
nection, too, by marriage — an orphan — and, 
moreover, Susan was very pretty. In another 
five minutes, Susan herself, sobbing violently, 
flew down the lane, and came in at the open 
doorway, meeting Sarah face to face* 

At first, she was frightened, and seemed in- 
clined to run away, but that was not allowed. 

" Susan," began the old servant, " is it possible 
that it is you I find out in the lane, at this time 
of night, and with a young man, too. Who is 
he r 

"Oh, Mrs. Dobson, don't be angry," said 
Susan; "he is going away, and I shan't never 
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see him no more, and he did b^ and pray I 
would ju3t wish him good-bye." 

*' You have been out before, Susan — ^two nights 
ago you met iiim. I never expected this from 
you/.V 

Susan owned. to this, not knowing how much 
Sarah knew, saying, however, *' That it was the 
only times, indeed, and in truth." 

As fo the name of the man, nothing would 
persuade Susan to divulge that. At first, she 
cried violently, and then she got sulky, and 
would not answer a word. 

Susan was taken in, the doors were alllocked, 
and the keys deposited in Sarah's room, and 
before twenty-four hours were over, that worthy 
woman had discovered, in ways of her own, who 
Susan's young man was, and vexed enough she 
was, when she found out. However, the state 
of the family, just at this time^ prevented any 
particular notice of the affair, on Sarah's part, 
beyond a more strict surveillance of the maids. 
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and a rigid locking up of all gates and doors by 
night. 

The day after the funeral, Mrs, Stone was 
paid by Sarah, and she, also, received several 
words of exhortation — pretty sharp ones, toa 
The nurse took it very meekly, making few ob- 
servations, and having a frightened and subdued 
manner. 

Herbert Sheldon could with difficulty bring 
himself to believe sufficiently in the loss of the 
will to call in the aid of the police, nevertheless, 
after the funeral was over, it was done. Aunt 
Rebecca insisted; Mr. Finch and the colonel 
thought it wise to do so. Every servant was 
examined again, and every place searched, but 
no light came on the subject Some of the ser- 
vants were angry, and gave warning on the spot; 
others were frightened, and herded together in 
groups, neglecting their work, and avoiding Mr. 
Sheldon's rooms after dark. During this more 
public investigation, Susan kept close to Sarah, 
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and was frequently in tears; the latter ac- 
counted for this by the departure of a certain 
young man, which, she had taken the trouble to 
discover, really had taken place. Sarah seemed 
to have some peculiar suspicions in her mind, and 
kept her eyes wide open, but nothing came of it 
— no one was suspected, and no will was found. 

" Mary," said Herbert, coming into her room 
one morning, " I suppose this will really is gone ; 
I have given up all hopes, now, of its being 
found. You and I are alone in the world, and 
must face our troubles together. I dare not 
touch one penny of this property, now. I shall 
write to the man in Jamaica, and tell him the 
whole story. Our father may have destroyed it 
himself — ^there is just the possibility of it. We 
liave heard of people, when dying, getting up 
and doing strange things. Mind, I do not think 
he did so, but there was that five minutes when 
he was alone, or next thing to alone, when Sarah 
went to the pantry, and Mrs. Stone was left 

3 
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asleep in the arm-chair. Our father may have 
done it intentionally, as the property did not 
come from our own mother, you know, and who 
can say what thoughts may have influenced him 
in his last moments ; or he may have done it 
unintentionally, in a sort of delirium, for you 
told me he was scarcely conscious afterwards* 
Be this as it may, the will is gone, and so the 
property is gone from us. You know I am only 
vicar of Combe St. David's ; it is worth to me 
one hundred per annum, besides the house, 
meadow, and garden, that is all we shall have 
between us for the next two years, till you are 
of age, and then you will have about fifty pounds 
per annum, which was left you by your god- 
mother. We shall be very poor, dear Mary* 
Aunt Rebecca made a half sort of offer to take 
you to live with her — ^what do you say ?" 

"Oh, no, Herbert," answered Mary, clinging 
to him ; "let me live with you — do not part us^ 
I will work with you, and for you." 
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* Ah, Mary! — my little Mary! if you would 
work with me, under my Master, I should be 
quite content about you, even with all the priva- 
tions which I know you must now endure. They 
will not be much to me ; my bachelor home has 
been but a rough place; it is my people that 
will suffer most from my poverty. Your love in 
my lonely home will be a great pleasure and 
comfort to me; and," added he, in rather a 
mournful voice, " I do not suppose, now, I shall 
ever be able to offer a home to any one else, in 
my small parsonage. But the future we must 
leave. The step immediately before us is quite 
enough to decide on." 

And thus it was arranged. The servants were 
discharged. The Cedars was closed, and Mary 
Sheldon returned with her brother to his little 
home amongst the coal- mines. One servant 
only they were to keep, and that one was Sarah, 
Not by their own election, for they felt they 
could not afford to pay her the wages she was 
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worth, nor could they ask her to do the sort of 
work required from one servant. But Sarah 
would not leave them — she would go; and, more 
than that, she would have no wages at all. She 
thanked Master Herbert, but she said she had 
money in the bank, of her own savings — plenty 
of it, and she should feel it a favour if he would 
allow her to go with Miss Mary. She should 
not eat much, she said. So Mary kissed her old 
nurse, and they both went together. 

Mrs. Porson took Susan ; she was in want of 
a housemaid, and Sarah was glad that her 
protegie should have a good place, and a strict 
mistress, to keep her out of harm's way. 




CHAPTER III. 

A NEW HOME. 

"And over the hills and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
Beyond the night and across the day, 
Through all the world she followed him.'' 

'Tennyson. 




OMBE ST. DAVID'S was a scat- 
tered, populous parish, in the colliery 
districts, near the coast. Herbert 
Sheldon had accepted the care of it entirely be- 
cause there was plenty of work ; and so little 
pay, that only a man with some private property 
could live there in any comfort. Now, of course, 
he could give it up, and seek a curacy elsewhere. 
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worth, perhaps, one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, but he would not only have to begin 
his work all over again, but also to leave his own 
people, to whom he was much attached, to a 
stranger. No ; while he was young and strong, 
he could work and endure, and see, at least, how 
Mary would get on there. 

The parsonage had been a very poor place 
indeed when he first went there, but he had 
altered and enlarged it, building a good drawing- 
room, on the ground floor, with a bed-room and 
dressing-room over it. A new kitchen, too, had 
been added, and the front door moved from the 
middle of the side round to the end of the 
house, so that the old kitchen was now an 
entrance hall. It still had its old red and 
yellow brick flooring, which had been there 
when it was a kitchen, and a large, open fire- 
place, and curious black cupboards. The walls 
were now plastered, instead of the old white- 
washj and were sanded and marked out into 
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large imitation stones. The drawing-room was 
on the left hand of this hall, and had a glass 
door, opening into a small grass plot, which, 
when Mary first went there, was a wild place, 
with a straight border all round it, in whicli grew 
sweet-williams, and half wild nasturtiums. A 
beautiful jessamine, however, shaded the glass 
door, and before another summer came, Mary 
had made her little lawn a fairy-land of bright 
blossoms. The straight bed had departed, and 
small ones, cut in the turf, had something 
sweeter in them than nasturtiums. 

From this little garden, and the windows of 
the drawing-room, the sea could be seen, about 
half a mile away, the intervening land being 
partly fields, and partly sand hills, or " burrows," 
as they were called at Combe St David's, 
covered with long, sedgy grass, or, nearer the 
shore, with a small, prickly, sweet wild rose, 
which grew almost down to the smooth beach 
itselC 
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The rest of the parsonage house consisted of 
a dining-room, which Herbert also used as a 
study, the door of which was exactly opposite 
the front door, at the other end of the brick- 
floored hall, and was only separated from the 
kitchen by a narrow staircase. The front of the 
house, or part nearest to the road, was covered 
with a vine, while a rough porch of fir-poles, with 
a seat on each side, relieved the otherwise blank 
look of the entrance. 

The church was a simple old building, with a 
low, square lime-stone tower, partly covered 
with ivy, and visible from one of the parlour 
windows, as it stood amongst a group of white- 
washed cottages. 

At first, the altered circumstances and sudden 
shocks that had come upon Mary depressed her 
naturally bright and energetic character; she 
was not wanting in mental power, and had bee» 
well educated, but it was some time before she 
at all recovered from the consequences of all she 
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had gone through. As far as the internal 
arrangements of the household were concerned, 
Sarah undertook everything, with a high hand. 
The silver was as highly polished, and the table- 
linen as white, as if both a footman and laun- 
dress were kept at the vicarage. The hashed 
mutton would be as savoury and as delicious as 
hashed mutton could be, and served, with the 
most dainty of sippets, on the old china dish. 
While Sarah would announce that dinner was 
served, in her fresh black dress, and clean muslin 
apron, just as if she had not that moment only 
slipped them on, behind the kitchen door, after 
having dished the dinner, and drawn the pudding 
from the oven. 

To Herbert, these small comforts and homely 
niceties were quite a novelty, not that he did not 
appreciate them, but a bachelor's maid-servants 
are generally careless, and his thoughts had been 
elsewhere than on clean glass, or well-kept 
carpets, in old times. 
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There were two or three families in the neigh- 
bourhood who called at the parsonage, after 
Mary came, besides those who had known 
Herbert when he lived alone. There was 
General and Mrs. Ponsonby, and their five 
daughters, one of whom Mrs. Ponsonby quite 
hoped to see settled at the vicarage. She now 
thought it a favourable opportunity for bringing 
about a greater degree of intimacy than had 
been possible, before there was an excuse to call 
on Mr. Sheldon. Perhaps she would not have 
been so ready to present herself had she known 
of the lost will. 

The eldest daughter, Annie, was the most 
active in the parish, visiting the schools, and 
sick people, and being always ready to do any 
thing "dear Mr. Sheldon" wished. The next 
daughter, Florence, was the beauty of the 
family, and a flirt ; the third, Constance, clever, 
read Greek, and was a botanist ; while numbers 
four and five were tall girls, still in short frocks, 
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and kept in the schoolroom till one or two of 
the elder ones were either married or engaged. 

There was also an old lady, the widow of a 
man of large property, who had been member 
for the county. She was a sweet old lady, who, 
besides losing her husband, had lost five children, 
having no one left to her but a grandson. Mrs. 
Bishop was a very little woman, in feeble health. 
She was very fond of Herbert Sheldon — she 
called herself his second mother. She very soon 
came down, in a wheel chair, to see Mary, and 
became one of her best and truest friends. Her 
life would have made a story far more worth 
reading than half the novels published. It was 
a life of trial upon trial, and it had caused the 
gold to come out, clear from all dross, in her 
character. Her grandson was owner of one of 
the mines, but only came down to Hill House, 
his grandmother's residence, part of the year. 

There were two doctors in the parish — a 
father and son. Mr. Orson, the elder, was a 
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careful, slow-going, old-fashioned man—safe for 
children^ people said ; while Mr. George (as he 
was generally called), the son, was a fast, swag- 
gering, conceited fellow, with plenty of sense 
and ability — he was the parish doctor. 

At first, Mary only went with her brother in 
his visits amongst the poorer parishioners, but, 
by-and-by, she found interests and occupation 
for herself The boys* night-school, which 
Herbert worked with great success, became a 
source of much pleasure to her. Her first visit 
was occasioned by the absence of the person 
who usually took the arithmetic class, and 
Herbert asked her if she would try what she 
could do. She felt somewhat alarmed at the 
age and number of the boys and young men, 
some of whom worked in the coal-pits — others 
were farm servants. Nevertheless, Mary sat 
down at the head of the table, removing her hat 
and taking off her gloves as she did so. 

*' Kow," began she, " all of you know a great 
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many things which I know nothing at all about^ 
and I know some things which you do not: 
suppose we help each other." 

At this, a titter went round, and one big fellow 
seemed inclined to be impertinent. Mary turned 
directly to this boy, who sat at her right hand, 
and whose name she knew. 

"Tom Hughes," said she, "Mr. Sheldon says 
you have worked at Farmer Dod's a great many 
years. How many acres is his farm T 

'* About four hundred, miss," answered Tom ; 
" only there is a good bit of mountain land, as 
don't count for much." 

" How many cows does he keep ?" continued 
Mary. 

" They milks about twenty, this summer. Miss 
Sheldon ; some is dry." 

"Twenty cows," said Mary, turning to two 
boys, who were whispering together; "how 
much does a cow cost ?" 

Some answered one thing, and some another. 



\ 
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Mary took a medium price, and put it down on 
her slate. 

"Now, boys, twenty cows at fifteen pounds 
seventeen shillings and sixpence each ; what 
does that come to ? Use your slates, or do it 
in your heads, which you like, and the first that 
finds it out is to ask the next question." 

This took some little time, but was answered 
right ; then Mary continued — 

" Now let us suppose that Farmer Dod has 
left that farm, and you ten boys and I are going 
to take it between us, what shall we want besides 
these twenty cows ? John, you speak first" 

" Horses, and ploughs, and ^" began John. 

" Stop, John ; one thing at a time, or we shall 
never know what it will all cost, and we shall be 
bankrupts," said Mary. " Have you all got the 
value of the cows down on the top of your slates ? 
Now, what does a cart-horse cost.^ and how 
many shall we want } Settle it amongst your- 
selves ; you know, and I do not." 
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They settled the number, and fixed on the 
price, Mary again taking a medium value. The 
value of the whole was reckoned, and added to 
that of the cows. Then oxen and sheep were 
bought, ploughs, harrows, &c., &c., till the boys 
got quite eager, and Mary's face flushed. 

Labourers were then hired ; their wages fixed 
and calculated by the year, week, month, and 
day; and they were just going to decide how 
much wheat it would take to sow a four acre 
field, when Herbert came to say the time was 
up, and they were going to practice the hymn 
tune for next Sunday. 

There was quite a look of disappointment on 
some of the faces. Tom Hughes had quite for- 
gotten his fancied superiority to a woman 
teacher, and begged Miss Sheldon to come again 
to night-school. 

Herbert smiled, as he led his sister away to 
the small harmonium ; and Mary told the boys 
to think about what would be wanted on their 
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farm, before they met again, and the prices of 
what they would have to sell. 

Thus, Mary gained an interest in the work, and 
the boys got to know her, and, before Christmas 
came, the night-school arithmetic class had not 
only become great farmers, but a mill had beea 
added, and a mine started, and the four first rules 
of cyphering worked backwards and forwards,, 
in loss and gain, expenses and profits ; the boys 
using their knowledge gained in their life's work 
and Mary imparting hers of practical arithmetic. 

At Herbert's instigation, too, Mary tried what 
she could do with the young women, but it was 
a difficult business. If she had them in the 
evening, there was the walk home for them after 
dark, when the young men had all left work ; at 
any other time they had no leisure for learning. 
It seemed, too, far more difficult to interest girls 
in anything useful. 

Mrs. Bishop was Mary's great help and ad- 
viser in her attempts with the young women. 
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"My dear," the old lady would say, "you 
must try and sympathize with them, and get in- 
terested in them individually. I know it is diffir 
culf^ and you must have patience, but do not 
despair." 

"How can I sympathize with them, Mrs. 
Bishop T Mary answered ; '* there is not a thing 
in common with us. Think of. Betsy Evans, who 
works in the coal-pits ; her face is as black as a 
coal, to begin with — not that I mind that at all — 
but she hardly understands a word I say ; she 
cannot even say the Lord's Prayer, and you 
don't know how stupid she looks when I read a 
chapter to them; she is much more like an 
animal than a human being. I can scarcely get 
her to comb her hair before she comes to my 
class. I often wonder why she does come." 

" Well, dear child, do not despair," Mrs. Bishop 
replied ; " when you are an old woman like me, 
you will see things in a different light. It is only 
when we have just finished life that we know 

4 
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how to live. There is one thing in common even 
between you and Betsy ; you are both orphans, 
and both live with an only brother. Talk to her 
about Sam, Mary, and perhaps you will find that 
she is not quite so stupid as she looks/' 

The next time Mary met Betsy, she spoke to 
her of her brother, and dwelt on the similitude 
there was between them. Betsy was deeply 
touched; she, too, had thought the high-bred 
young lady had nothing in common with her 
poor, dirty, hard-working self; but she found 
out that brother and sister love, with none other 
on earth belonging to them, was much the same 
in the thatched cottage as in the pretty par- 
sonage, albeit Sam was a rough, uncouth^ 
ignorant collier. Thus, so to speak, the small 
end of the wedge was driven in, that broke the 
rock, of Betsy's stupidity, and, thanks to Mary 
Sheldon, she both learned to read, and, in after 
years; to teach her children to say the beautiful 
words, " Our Father, which art in heaven/* with 
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some little idea of their meaning. And, after 
all, who knows more than this? Taking it fcr 
granted that we understand the first two clauses 
—and we much doubt if the second is liot 
beyond us — ^where is the man that can estplsin 
the words, ^'Thy kingdom come/' withir^ny 
degree of certainty. 

Betsy, indeed, became one of those^ whoi^ . 

" For her humble sphere, by nature fit, 
With little understanding and no wit. 
Just knows,— and knows no more, her Bible true.''. 
A truth that brilliant Frenchman never knew.'' 

After Mary had been at Combe St David's 
some months, an accident happened in one of 
the mines. There is always a certain degree of 
carelessness among the miners about their lafnps. 
They ought to be locked every day by the man 
at the works, who cleans and fills them with oil, 

but it is often neglected, and eight times out of 
ten som€ of them willbe found able to* be 

opened. When some time" has passed withfout 
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any ill effects, the men get more careless, and 
remove the fine wire shields by which the flame 
is protected. They do this after they are down 
in the pit, and stick the lamps back in their hat^ 
an open or *' naked light," as it is called, in order 
to get more light for their work. Thus, the foul 
air, or fire damp, becomes ignited, and terrible 
trouble ensues — the poor colliers are burnt, or 
rather scalded, and sometimes die from the 
effects. The great thing after an accident of this 
sort, is to get their faces and hands, which suffer 
most, dressed, and covered from the outside air 
as quickly as possible, after they come up the 
shaft. 

Herbert Sheldon was away, in a distant part 
of the parish, one morning, when a boy came- 
flying down to the vicarage with the news of the 
accident, and for linen rag, saying — 

"The doctor, Mr. George Orson, had sent 
him, and the parson was to come up, as quick as 
possible, as one man was awful bad, just a-dying^ 
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and there wasn't nobody there to help Mr. 
George dress the men that was burnt" 

Sarah hurried upstairs to find rag, while Mary 
put on her boots, and snatching up her garden- 
hat and gloves set off to the works, which were 
about half a mile distant, sending on the boy to 
find her brother, and bring him to the pit 

It was a terrible scene, when Mary got there* 
Some of the sufferers were already above ground^ 
while others were being brought up the shaft. 
George Orson was in his shirt sleeves, attending 
to them as fast as he could ; his father had not 
yet arrived, as he was visiting a patient at some 
distance. 

Mary went directly to the doctor, with her 
bundle of rag, and a large pair of scissors. She 
had met him before, several times, when with her 
brother, and did not much like his rough man- 
ners and familiar style of conversation. He was 
a dark, swarthy fellow, with large black cyts, 
and a hairy face. Mary said — 
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. /iMy .brother is out, Mr. Orson ; I iiave sent 
for him ; can I do anything ?", and she unfolded 
her ample supply of rag. 

*• That's the ticket," said George, :taldng it 
from her hand ; "here, Miss Shddoi^ cut a hole 
for (his mouth, two* more for his. eyes — so; 
saturate it well with that mixture in the pan,, 
and lay ife over the whole of his face ; mind you 
<xMrer every part that is burnt, and then have 
hinr.ccarried.into tiie shed and laid on some 
straw, while I go to another. - If some of his 
hair wants removing, cut it off with your scissors 
-c^as^ how will do— I don't suppose his vanity 
will suffer if you haggle it a bit," shouted he 
with ia. loud laugh, as he moved off. 

Mary turned to her work, and did as directed, 
with quick and tender fingers, while two colliers, 
with faces as black as the coal in their mine^ 
parried off hen patients to the shed. The jnoung 
lady had thus covered thd faces, and, in some 
cases, the hands and necks^ too, of five grCfit^ big 
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liairy fellows, when she came to one who was 
moaning piteously. She spoke, now, for the first 
time, seeing it was one of her boys from the 
•night-school class — 

'^ John, don't moan, poor fellow; jrou will be 
better when this gets on. Do you feel very bad ?" 

f' It aint that, miss, but I shall die — I knows I 
shall. ^ Mother saw corpse candles in the church- 
yard, last night, Miss Sheldon," said he. 

" Nevermind the corpse candles, John — I don't 
believe in them," said Mary; *^ think of our 
dear Saviour, who died that we might be saved ; 
you know about it, don't you ?'* 

Mary took his head upon her lap, the better 
to get at tiie bums. 

*' But 1 be too bad for that," said the boy ; '' I 
ie bad — ^you don't know nothing about it, the 
likes o* you." 

" But Christ does, John ; He came on purpose 
to save sinners— the bad ones, you know. Tell 
Him about it, and ask Him to save you. There ! 
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I must go ; do you feel a little easier ? Mr. 
Orson is calling." 

George Orson was now examining a child, who 
had, somehow, been injured in the leg. All the 
coal dust had got into the wound, and the doctor 
was washing it out, with a sponge and warm 
water. The child's mother was there, but she 
had no authority over him whatever ; he was in 
a fearful passion — screaming with fright and 
pain, and resisting all the efforts of the doctor 
to examine him. He had been laid on a table, 
and every now and then he rose up, and beat 
the doctor's hands, and tried to bite him. 

" Here, Miss Sheldon," said George, " will you 
try and keep this little devil quiet for me, for a 
few moments, while I see what is the matter with 
his leg ?'' 

Mary went round to the child's head, while 
George dashed the sponge, full of water, into his 
face. The sudden shock quieted him for a 
moment, while Mary made her voice heard, and 
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held his two little hands in hers. The child was 
not subdued^ however, but a few more dashes of 
the wet sponge into his face, whenever he 
attempted to bite either Mary or the doctor, 
produced a decided effect, and he became more 
quiet. The little frame trembled all over with 
passion, pain, and heat Mary passed her arm 
under the poor little curly head, and spoke 
gently to him, showing him a chain and locket; 
which she wore round her neck, engaging his 
attention with loving words until the wound was 
cleaned and the leg set, for it was broken 
between the knee and the ankle. What simple 
child's talk she used, she never, could remember ; 
it was something about little lambs, and a good 
shepherd, and a naughty wolf, but the child was 
interested, and that was the great point. 

Before all was done, Herbert arrived, bringing 
more help, and the rest of the sufferers were 
attended to. 

George Orson laid the child down tenderly 



d 
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enough, when all was done for him, giving 
minute instructions to the mother, and then, with 
softened speech, and a shade in his large black 
eyes, he turned to Mary, and thanked her. 

By this time, she was looking very pale and 
tired, and her blue eyes were full of sadness-^ 
deep, tender pity-*-true sorrow for all this suffer- 
ing, and she inquired if the doctor thought any 
of the men would die ? 

i^' Well, Miss "Sheldon, of course, I can't say, 
but I don't think either John Mitchell or Big 
Dan will get over it. John is such a poor, 
weakly fellow ; his hmgs are almost gone, with 
the coal dust; he has been spitting blood for 
some months ; and Big Dan, besides the bums, 
which are pretty bad, has hurt himself internally." 

Mary turned a shade paler, and looked so 
deeply distressed that George was sorry he had 
told her. He made her sit down on the stool, 
in the ofBce in which they were, and Icicked over 
a block of coal for her to put her feet on. 
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/* And that poor little child," said Mary, " what 
dctj^u. think of him?" 

ff Gh>>he would do w£ll enough if his mother 
were not such a fooL It: is a simple fracture, 
but the child has been spoiled, and won't keep 
quiet, I know. I :shall have to strap .that leg 
down; most likely, too, a good deal of fever will 
come on. You have got .the knack of keeping 
childrea quiet, Jiaven't you ?" added he, .with a 
queer look at her. 

''Gh, no, not that I know of ; but I am afraid 
my brother will be tired-r-I must go and -find 
him. ' He went over the mountain the first thing 
after breakfast, and it must.be six o'clock, now.'' 
; ^Mary rose> andtheld out her hand to say good- 
bye, but; withdrew it again ; her sleeves and 
white linen cu3*s were black with coal dust, and 
her hands were covered with the lotion which 
had been applied to the men's burns. 

George saw the motion, and, for the first time,, 
remembered the figure he must present to the 
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young lady's eye, in his shirt sleeves, which were 
in a worse condition than her cufTs, unbuttoned 
waistcoat, dirty hands, and terribly hot face. 
Something made him wish he had not been 
quite such an object. 

Mary seemed to divine his thoughl^ for she 
said — 

" It is not much difference ; it is what we are, 
and not what we look like, that is of importance 
— good evening, Mr. Orson." 

The little hand felt very small in George's 
great fist, and he was sorry to let it go. 

"What a brick she is," thought he; "she 
would not make a bad doctor's wife. Ah! I 
should like to see those dark-blue eyes of hers 
looking love into the doctor's, provided he was a 
fellow I knew of. By Jove ! I wonder if I shall 
ever get hooked tightly enough to stand being 
tied up in the bonds of matrimony. Rosy 
fetters. Bah ! what humbug." 

Mary found her brother helping the last of the 
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sufferers into a cart his wife had brought for 
him. The news soon flies, and the women come 
to take home their sons, husbands, and brothers 
after an accident. 

During the walk home, Mary and Herbert 
talked over the men and their families, deciding 
who would want most help. Big Dan was the 
least likely to recover, but he was in a club, and 
would not want for temporal things ; Herbert saw 
him ^ain that night. Mary was most anxious 
about poor little Charlie, and repeated to her 
brother her conversation with John Mitchell, and 
George Orson's opinion of his state of health. 

The pretty tea-table, which Sarah had ar- 
ranged for her children on their return, refreshed 
them, both in mind and body. Herbert's 
mutton chops were done to a turn, and served 
with Sarah's own peculiar pickles, while Mary 
declared the autumn bouquet, in the centre, did 
her quite as much good as the little white rolls, 
with their wash of egg on the top, which were 
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never quite so good if made by any one but 
Sarak 

When Mary got up, the next morning, she 
heard that Herbert had been sent for in the 
night, and that Big Dan was dead. The rest 
were all doing well, even John Mitchell, whom 
she went to see in the course of the day. 

Mary reported the accident to Mrs. Bishop, 
asking her advice, and begging for lint and 
invalid food, which the old lady was only thank- 
ful to be able to supply. Reginald Bishop had 
come home the evening before, and had already 
seen his agent, about the men's wages being 
allowed to them while they were ill. He came 
into the room while Mary was talking to his 
grandmother, was introduced to her, and asked 
after his friend, the vicar. 

Young Bishop was about the same age as 
Herbert; he was a gentlemanly man, and iiad 
seen a good deal of life, having, been left young 
without a fafcher^^ 
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He was- tall, and good-looking, with curly 
brown hair and. bright hazel eyes^ He went 
out with Mary, through the plantations to the 
lodge gate, and sent a message to Herbert that 
he was coming down to see him that evening. 
He took off his hat to Mary, as they parted, 
and^ for half a second, their eyes met.: 

When he came back to his grandmother, he 
sat down on a little stool at her feet, put his 
head into her lap, and said— ^ 

*' There, granny, I have at last seen the 
woman I should like for my wife." 

" What! little Mary Sheldon r said his grand- 
mother, pretending to box his ears with her soft 
hand ; " she has not got a penny, and I thought 
you were always going to marry money V* 

''Ah, but that was before I had -seen: Miss 
Sheldon. I always did like the nameof JMary, 
you know. Where has she been alL this :time 
that Herbert has had Ae living l^* 

''She has lived with her. father, Reggi^ who 
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has died lately." And then Mrs. Bishop told 
him the story of the lost will, which Mary had 
explained to her old friend. 

" What a brave little thing she must be," said 
he; "Owen told me this morning how she 
worked at the pit, yesterday. I wonder whether 
she would have me ?" said he, presently, with a 
laugh, jumping up and giving himself a shake, 
like a great Newfoundland dog, 

" Don't be so foolish, my boy ; she does not 
know you, and I do not believe in love at first 
sight." 

'* Don't you, granny? What a sceptic you are 
in everything but religion. I do, and, what is 
more, I will have a second sight, before long." 

But Mr. Reginald Bishop was fated to be dis- 
appointed. Mary was not at home when he 
went down to see Herbert ; she was sitting by 
the bed of little restless, feverish Charlie, trying 
to sooth him, and bathing his head with vinegar 
and water : and, what is more, Miss Mary was 
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•escorted home by Mr. George Orson. That self- 
confident young man had never occupied the 
young lady's thoughts before this walk, but 
something in his manner made her very quiet 
and guarded in her behaviour to him. 

The young doctor sauntered along by her 
side, with his hands in his pockets, his hat on 
one side, and a straw in his mouth. 

"Do you often walk alone, Miss Sheldon?'* 
rsaid he. 

*' Oh, yes," said Mary ; " I cannot help myself 
— and why should I not ? all our own people are 
very civil and obliging." 

"You call these colliers and labourers your 
people, do you ? I thought the parish belonged 
to your brother. You are not his wife^ only his 
sister." 

" Only his sister," thought Maiy. " There is a 
strong tie between brother and sister, sometimes^ 
Mr. Orson," she said. 

5 
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'* So it seems. Do you always intend to live 
with your brother, Miss Sheldon ?*' 

Mary thought this rather a rude question, but 
she did not wish to appear offended, so she 
answered — 

** One cannot answer for always." 

"Certainly not," resumed he; "of course 
every young lady, particularly one possessed of 
the amount of personal attraction which Miss 
Sheldon has, has contemplated the subject of 
matrimony." 

Mary was offended now, and beyond the 
power of concealing it ; she drew herself up, and 
looked round with astonishment and hauteur^ 
and answered nothing. 

George laughed, and Mary began to wish 
there was any possibility of getting rid of her 
companion; but they had just entered a long 
lane, and there was no escape. Presently, he 
continued — 

"Then you don't always intend to live at the 
vicarage, if anything else offers ?" 
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"I should be obliged if you would talk of 
something else, Mr. Orson; what my movements 
may be can be nothing to you." 

" Gan't they ? — don't be too sure of what you 
know nothing at all about, young lady. I did 
not mean to offend you." 

" Perhaps he really had not," thought Mary, 
and so she tried to recover herself, and talked of 
little Charlie. 

At the end of the lane there was a stile, which 
took Mary a short cut home. George leaped 
over, and held out his arms, trying to persuade 
her to jump into them ; but that sort of thing did 
not at all suit Mary Sheldon. It was a difficult 
position, with such a man as George Orson. 
There was no use in delaying, or having words 
about it, as she stood there, facing him, on the • 
cross-bar of the stile, so she put one foot on the 
top bar, her right hand on his shoulder, and was 
over, in a moment, down on to the turf, with a 
spring. 

5-2 
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**Ton my word, Miss Sheldon, you take a 
fellow's breath away — ^where did you learn to 
jump ?" 

If any one else had been her companion, Mary 
would have found something piquant to say, but 
as it was, she only laughed, and went on her 
way, devoutly trusting that the gate at the other 
end of the field would be unlocked ; but, alas ! 
when they got there it was not, and George was 
too quick to allow of a repetition of her man- 
eeuvre, and he so managed it that for one in- 
stant she was enclosed in his arms. 

If Mary had begun with indifference towards 
her companion, which went on to dislike, after 
this she hated George Orson, and took every 
possible care to avoid him in every way. 




CHAPTER IV. 

CHRISTMAS, AND A SERMON. 

" Who that might watch the moon in heaven, would look 
At its weak image in the water brook, 
Who were content that might in presence stand. 
Of one beloved, with letters from his hand. 
When thou bast learnt the name, hast thou the thing F 
What life to thee will definitions bring." 

Trench. 



^T must not be supposed that because 
we have neglected to mention Aunt 
Rebecca, that Aunt Rebecca has 
neglected her nephew and niece — nothing of the 
sort The neighbouring town, in which she re- 
sided, was only three miles away, and Mrs. 
Forson frequently came over to manage her 
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niece's housekeeping, and her nephew's parish, 
as much as an occasional visit could possibly do. 
It was chiefly owing to the fact that there were 
two turnpikes between Bytown and Combe St. 
David's, that Mrs. Porson did not oftener favour 
them with her company and advice ; a fact that 
Sarah, for one, did not deeply deplore. She 
could not stand Aunt Rebecca, whatever her 
master and mistress thought it right to do. 
" Thank goodness she is not a relation of mine," 
thought Sarah, " and so I am not bound to put 
up with her meddling ways." 

Mrs. Porson was a very true and kind-hearted 
woman, in her way; but she was so small — her 
kindnesses were little ones, matching her heart. 
She was what one might call a married old-maid 
— spare and thin, and careful and prudish and 
exacting. 

The term "old-maid," is, we take it, a desig- 
nation of character not always signifying un- 
married; just as "motherly" does not always 
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imply motherhood. We have known sweet, 
motherly women, who never held a child of their 
own in their arms, or made a home of love for 
any man-^worse luck for the man who ought to 
have had her in his home. Why these things 
are, is a very different question. That they are, 
no one will deny. The longer we live, the more 
do we see into the mystery of life ; by-and-by 
-we shall unravel it all. 

Aunt Rebecca came over to Combe just before 
Christmas, bringing with her some contributions 
towards Mary's gifts to the old women and 
children. Herbert had given away largely in 
old times, when he had the means, and it was 
now one of his deepest trials that his people 
would suffer from his poverty. He was fain to 
beg for them now, and Mary entered warmly 
into his feelings about it. She much wanted all 
the Christmas gifts and feasts to be just the 
same as last year, and so even Aunt Rebecca 
liad been pressed into the service. 
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Had Colonel Porson been asked, he woulcf 
have taken out a bank-note, and handed it over 
at once, but that was not his wife's way. First 
of all, Mrs. Porson went to her rag-bag, and 
took thence all sorts of bits and scraps of a suit- 
able sort, and carried them, with some cheap 
dolls she had bought in the market of a very 
poor old man, to a sick girl, who was not able to 
do heavy or hard work, and yet who wanted 
both the amusement and remuneration for her 
employment. Mrs. Porson directed her labours 
and paid for her time, and thus secured for Mary 
three or four dozen dressed dolls. 

The kind little lady then paid another visit to 
her rag-bag, and all sorts of fragments, that were 
of no use at all, apparently — mere rags and 
rubbish — she wrapped up into a large bundle, 
carefully selecting an outside sheet of the 
" Times*' for the purpose, and, putting it under 
her arm, she went to a house in a very -g^xfr 
street, where lived two old women — dhe nearly 
blind, and the other very deaf. 
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The deaf woman was taught to cut the scraps, 
piece by piece, into strips about as wide as a 
lady's finger, and varying in size, according to 
the morsel — sometimes only an inch or two — 
sometimes half a yard, or more, long. These 
were all joined together by a stitch, irrespective 
of material or colour, rolled into a ball, and 
passed on to the blind woman, who knitted them 
all up into three-cornered handkerchiefs, suffi- 
ciently large to cover the shoulders and cross 
over the breast. The refuse and ravellings, after 
this, were used to stuff patchwork cushions for 
old or invalid people. 

These were some of "Aunt Rebecca's" ways 
of doing good and spending her money, and 
much time and temper did they cost her. She 
certainly helped a good many, and the things 
were not bad when finished and made up by her 
maid, and all packed in a box for the little 
coUfer children at Combe St. David's. 

There was another way, too, Mrs. Porson had 
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of helping her poor neighbours. Her husband 
put up most good naturedly with most of her 
small managing ways, knowing so well the good- 
ness of her heart, but in some few things he 
would have his own way, and one of these ways 
was about tea. He was fond of that beverage, 
and would have it strong — very strong, we may 
say ; enough put in the pot to pour it out strong 
at once, without waiting. Now, his wife thought 
this a shameful and wicked waste, and in the 
first days of her married life she had remon- 
strated — ^sometimes seriously, sometimes pas- 
sionately — ^but the Colonel was firm, and the 
little woman had given it up, at last, but she 
revenged herself on fate in this way. 

After the tea-pot had been used, all the leaves 
were thrown out, and thoroughly dried again, 
and made up into half-pound parcels, and given 
to the poor. Those who received them were not 
in any way deceived; they were told what it 
was, and could take them or leave them — just as 
they liked. 
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Perhaps my reader is not aware that tea thus 
dried cannot be distinguished from tea just 
bought at the grocers. Aunt Rebecca never 
found any difficulty in getting rid of her parcels, 
although some laughed at her behind her back, 
and said she ought to have been a poor man's 
wife ; but, on the other hand, many and many 
an over-worked woman, or a sickly girl, had a 
nice, comfortable cup of tea to refresh them, 
which, but for Mrs. Porson, they would never 
have been able to get. Anyhow^ a good deal of 
this tea, duly weighed and labelled by her much- 
enduring cook, made its way over to Combe 
Parsonage. 

Mary Sheldon refused nothing, but she never 
gave away any of these parcels ; they were put 
into the back-kitchen copper, and made into tea 
for the different parties of children, old women, 
mothers, or girls, who were regaled in the old 
hall at the parsonage Christmas and New Year 
weeks. It is even whispered that the drawing- 
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room silver tea-pot knew their flavour, while the 
fresh half-pounds from the grocer's went to some 
particularly sick or sorrowful one in the village. 
These sort of little things, however, belonging to 
household management, were known only to the 
young mistress and the old servant, whose chief 
care in such matters was, that "the master" 
should have every proper care and nourishment. 

When the first week in December came, Mrs. 
Bishop gave Mary two ten-pound notes, simply 
remarking — 

'* My dear, will you spend this for me in the 
parish, this Christmas ? I am too old and feeble, 
now, to know about the people as I would." 

Mary's eyes filled with tears as she kissed and 
thanked her dear old friend. No present could 
have pleased her half as much, and she was left 
to spend it just as she would — it was never 
spoken of again. 

Herbert and his sister looked up and gave 
thanks for it higher than Hill House. 
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Reginald Bishop was not backward on his 
part, nor were Mrs. Ponsonby and her daughters, 
rior even Mr. and Mrs. Owen, Reginald's agent 
at the works, so that by hook and by crook, " on 
boards and broken pieces of timber, all came 
safe to land" — that Christmas. The blankets 
were given away^ after service on Christmas Day 
in the schoolroom. The " trees " for the school 
and parties at the vicarage were as well provided 
as ever, and not one old woman was deprived of 
her bit of new red flannel, to keep ofif the "screw- 
matics." 

The sermon that Herbert preached on New 
Year's-day was not soon forgotten ; Mary, for 
one, never forgot it all her life, and what that 
Christmas-time did for her lasted for time, aye, 
and for eternity, too. 

If there had been any baitings between two 
opinions in her mind before, there was none now. 
She gave herself to her " Master," then, and for 
ever. 
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One sentence in her brother's sermon never 
left her, and it was this — 

" To feel nearer to God than to any human 
being ; to be united to Him by a union no man 
can come between ; to feel bound to Him by a 
bond no power in the universe can break ; to 
breathe His air j to tread His earth ; to gaze up 
into His firmament, a free'd man in Christ Jesus 
— this is freedom. 

" If men could only work in cities, and pray 
among the mountains, surely architecture and 
parties would occupy a much smaller space in 
their thoughts, and God a greater. But not 
mountain solitudes, nor quiet fields at even-tide, 
any more than cathedrals, are God's holy places. 
He has but two especial dwelling-places — the 
heaven of heavens, and the lowly, contrite heart. 
Not solitude brings us nearer to Thee — but 
prayer. Not nature is the sanctuary — but Thy 
presence.'^ 

As the young pastor said the last words, his 
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face was lifted heavenwards. The place and the 
people faded from his sight, and it was evident 
to all that he felt the "Presence" of which he 
spoke ; and the joy that broke over his coun- 
tenance, giving it a light and life such as is 
seldom seen on the human face, told surely- 
enough what that Presence was to him — that it 
was no idle theory, no fancied enthusiasm, but 
the end and aim of a life, and that he had 
already attained that nearness to God which he 
urged upon his hearers to seek. 

Mary walked home with her brother, with her 
heart full of love and reverence for him, and a 
one-ness of purpose with him that she had never 
felt so earnestly before. 

"Oh! Herbie," she exclaimed, "don't you 
wish everybody was a freed man in Christ Jesus 
—every creature in the whole world ?** 

•' Aye, little Mary, indeed I do. And if you 
and I wish it so deeply, what must He feel who 
gave his life for it ; whose heart yearns over His 
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creatures; who wilieth not the death of one 
sinner ?" 

Mary was silenced. To look down on earth, 
with its sin and sorrow, its carelessness and 
^norance, from the throne of high heaven, as it 
were ; to see sin as God sees it ; to remember 
the costly price which alone could pay the 
penalty for it — was so large, so terrible a 
thought, yet so full of tender mercy, that human 
speech failed. 

The walk was ended in silcncci. 




CHAPTER V. 



A PARTY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

"But thou, 
If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul ; more things are wrought by Prayer, 
Than this world dreams of. Therefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day." 

Tennyson. 

EGINALD BISHOP persuaded his 
grandmother to give a Christmas 
party. It was a long time since the 
old lady had done such a thing, but she fondly 
loved her boy, and liked to give him pleasure^ 
and his heart seemed set on this party. There 
was not a thing about her grandson that she 

6 
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wished to see altered, but one. He was tall and 
handsome, and bright and affectionate, full of 
life and intelligence ; but she wanted to see him 
more in earnest. He always made fun of every- 
thing — treated life as a joke. He was always 
most attentive to his grandmother when he was 
at Hill House ; read prayers to her assembled 
household, attended church in a most exemplary 
manner, and behaved altogether as a model 
character ; but all he did was, or appeared to be, 
done because she liked it, not because he liked 
it himself. Now, his grandmother wanted to 
see some stability of principle in him. She was 
much pleased at his friendship for Herbert 
Sheldon; she khew that the character of the 
holy-minded, hard-working, manly young vicar, 
was just the one to do him good* 

Reginald was down at the vicarage nearly 
every day. The young men walked together, 
and read together, and now Herbert w;as unable 
to afford to spend much on books, whole cargoes 
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of periodicals, and all sorts of new publications, 
were constantly forwarded from the Hill to the 
vicarage. 

Reginald had seen Mary a good many times 
during the past weeks; he had never said a 
word more to his grandmother about her, but 
his first fancy had not gone off, and this party was 
an idea of his to give her pleasure — he thought 
that she had entertained a good many this winter, 
but had not had much amusement herself. 

*' Sweetest of grandmothers," began he, one 
day, soon after the new year, "I \vant you to 
have a party — a regular, old-fashioned Christmas 
party. I will take all the trouble off your hands, 
only you invite the people." 

*'Very well, my dear; but what can we do to 
entertain them?— I am too old to play blind- 
man's-buff." 

" I have thought of all that, granny, and have 
concocted a programme, which only awaits her 
majesty's approval to be put in practice. After 
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the general tea-drinking, which, I presume, you 
will have about the stroke of six, I produce a 
conjuror. I know a fellow, who calls himself the 
* Wizard of the North,' who will, I have little 
doubt, be delighted to be called the Wizard of 
the West, or, indeed, of every possible point of 
the compass, for a consideration; he is suffi- 
ciently respectable to prevent your being anxious 
about your silver spoons, or the demoralization 
of your maids. After he has shown us what he 
can do, we will have blindman's-buff. Sir Roger 
de Coverley, and any other country dances you. 
please, and end with a supper, with a Christmas 
tree on the table — one of those small ones, which 
is to have a present for everybody on it." 

"But, my boy, who is to play the country 
dances, and how are you to manage .about the 
tree ? You can't go out and order one here as 
you could in London, and I can't see to make 
pincushions, even with my best glasses on," ob- 
jected the old lady. 
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" You leave it all to me, granny, only give me 
your sanction, and let me use your name in the 
invitations. I will promise you shall have 
nothing to do, but to let Ashton put on your 
best bib and tucker, and then to sit in your arm- 
chair, and look charming, as you always do." 

'*0h, you wilful, flattering boy, you wish to 
gain your ends by pretty speeches, do you ?" 

"Yes ; there is one other thing I want you to 
do, but it won't take you five minutes ; just write 
a line to Mary Sheldon, tell her the plan, and 
say you want her to help you, and she had 
better come up here. I'll take the note down." 

" Oh ! that's it, is it, you deceitful child } why 
did you not say so at first?" said his grand- 
mother, looking up to him with her loving ey^s ; 
*' I am sadly afraid I did not whip you enough 
when you were in petticoats. Go and get my 
desk — it is in the other room — and don't set 
your heart on what you can't get ; you used to 
cry for the moon when you were two years old^ 
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Ah!" soliloquized the old lady, when he had 
left the room, with half a flush on his cheek, and 
a peculiar expression about the mouth, "Ah! I 
wish it could be ; it would be a happy day for 
me that should see her his wife, but," and a long- 
drawn sigh and filling eyes concluded the sen- 
tence, though she presently added, "I must trust 
to the promise — ' And when he is old^ he shall 
not depart from it/" 

So this was how that party came about The 
note was written, and Mary went for a day or 
two to Hill Hoyse> and helped to write the in- 
vitations, and choose the presents, and decorate 
the old house, and give her advice generally. 

And Reginald Bishop was happy. 

General, Mrs., and all the Misses Ponsonby 
were invited, also a certain Miss Cameron, and 
her two nieces, Jessie and Emmie, who lived at 
Rose Mount, near Bytown ; George Orson, and 
his father and sister ; Mr. and Mrs. Owen, and 
all their children,^ except the baby, also a niece 
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who was with them for Christmas ; also several 
young men friends of Reginald's, from Bytown, 
and elsewhere; and one or two others, besides 
the Sheldons, and the curate of a neighbouring 
parish. 

When the day came, Mary went up with her 
brother, and a merry party it was. She sat a 
good while by the side of her dearly-loved old 
friend, but she was bidden to go and enjoy her- 
self, and not grow old before her time. 

Reginald seldom lost sight of her for a 
moment, but he had to do duty as host to all his 
guests, and so he was obliged often to leave her, 
and then George Orson never failed to present 
himself, and became so pressing in his attentions 
that Mary was quite annoyed. 

A dead set was made by one of the Miss Poff- 
sonbys at the vicar, but, somehow, nothing came 
of it ; dther Herbert could not, or would not 
flirt, so the lady turned to the curate, and Her- 
bcrt went over to speak to Miss Cameron and 
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her nieces, and they greeted each other as old 
friends. 

Jessie Cameron was a golden-haired, blue^ 
eyed girl, of quiet manners and gentle nature ; 
she had been brought up by her right-minded 
aunt, and was one of those sweet little, amiable 
characters, whose minds are coloured by those 
with whom they live. Jessie's eyes would fill 
with tears if an unkind word was spoken to her, 
and then her blue eyes looked like violets bathed 
in dew. She had a habit, too, of putting on a 
little pout, when she either was or pretended to 
be offended, which was very bewitching. And 
yet little Jessie was not vain, she was simply 
weak. 

She scolded Herbert when he shook hands 
with her, and then the tears came into her eyes 
when she told him how long it was since he had 
been to see them, and how very unkind it was, 
when he used to come so often. 

Now, a vision of this very Jessie Cameron was 
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the cause of the mournful tone of voice with 
which Herbert had once told his sister, that, now 
the will was lost, he feared he could never ask 
any one but herself to come and live at the 
vicarage. 

And his altered circumstances was the cause 
of a cessation of his visits to Miss Cameron's 
house, where he had once been very intimate. 
He was too good a man to wish to engage the 
affections of any girl he could not ask to become 
his wife, and he felt, also, that he could not him- 
self see Jessie and not love her. 

He believed Jessie's character to be much 
deeper than it really was ; she was not a talka- 
tive girl, and her silence gave the impression of 
their being more in her than was the case. She 
was like a pretty, delicate climbing-plant, that 
must have something to lean on ; good to look 
^t, but not good to wear ; all very well in the 
pretty summer sunshine, but unable to bear a 
rough blast 
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However, Herbert, man-like, was taken by the 
cj^e, and his own loving, humble heart made him 
think her much better than himself, and had he 
been in a position to do so, would have gladly 
asked her to marry him. 

He knew, and every one knew, that the orphan 
sisters had no property of their own. Their aunt 
was well off, and her money would probably 
come to them in the future, and there was a very 
rich uncle in India; but their aunt was five-and- 
forty, and a perfect picture of health and ac- 
tivity, and the uncle was engaged to be married. 

Under all these circumstances, then, Herbert 
thought it wisest not to go often to Rose Mount. 
He accepted his own position as coming from a 
higher hand than that of Fate, and gave up his 
own will in this matter> as in every thing else. 

The supper and Christmas-tree were a great 
success. Somehow, it happened that Reginald, 
with Mary, were seated at the top of the table, 
while Herbert and Jessie were at the bottom. 
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Mrs. Bishop was in the centre, at the side with 
General Ponsonby, The gifts on the tree were 
drawn for, but it seemed as if the Wizard of the 
North had taught his arts to some one present, 
for Herbert got a new Greek Testament, for 
which he had long been wishing ; and Mary 
drew a heart-shaped locket, set round with 
pearls, containing Mrs. Bishop's white hair. 
Reginald presented her with the locket, and she 
blushed when she saw the shape of it, and before 
she knew whose hair was in it When she found 
out, she was very much pleased; and he, sly 
fellow, was very happy, because he had had two 
or three of his own brown hairs mixed with his 
grandmother's^ without her knowledge. He 
fastened the locket himself, to Mary's chain, but 
he could not win a look from her shy eyes ; his 
own were too much in earnest, just then. 

•'Do you know why I chose pearls for that 
locket. Miss Sheldon ?" said he ; "granny let mc 
decide on what I thought you would like." 
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"No," said Mary ;•• why ?" 

" Because there is something so pure about a 
pearl, I thought it would suit you." 

" Yes, I like them," she answered, innocently ; 
" they remind one of what one ought to try to be." 

" What you are," was on his lips to say, but he 
saw the expression of her face, and he did not 
dare to say it ; while she continued — 

"May I tell you what they remind me of?" 

" I wish you would." 

She lifted her eyes, then, full to his, while she 
answered, softly — 

" Of the Pearl of Great Price." 

Reginald's eyes deepened and darkened, and 
fell, before the pure, inward look that was in 
hers. 

Mary and Herbert were the last of the guests 
that left Hill House. Mrs. Bishop was taken off 
to bed by her maid, and Reginald walked home 
with his friends. It was a clear, moonlight night, 
and a hard frost ; he had wrapped Mary up in 
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no end of his grandmother's shawls, and put her 
hand on his own arm, where it seemed as if it 
found a safe and quiet resting place. Neither of 
the three said much in that walk home. The 
moon was very bright, and the stars were 
glorious, in their vault of blue. Mary walked 
between the two gentlemen, her thoughts busy, 
and her senses taking in the beauty of the night. 
She had somewhere about her a strange, new 
feeling of happiness, which she did not quite 
understand. The scene was all, certainly, very 
lovely,, but it was not that which made her feel 
so happy. She turned round, involuntarily, to- 
wards Reginald ; the moonlight was full on him, 
while her brother was in the shade, and he was 
watching her with such an expression of intense 
admiration and affection^ that she could not 
choose but understand it She blushed *herself 
crimson^ in the darkness, as she turned away, 
but his disengaged fingers clasped hers, as they 
lay on his arm, and thus they finished the walk 
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in silence. She did not withdraw her hand, and 
the quiet, firm grasp in which it was kept, be- 
tokened a man- s strong will and' resolve^ 

When the brother and sister entered their 
home, for Reginald left them at the gate, Mary- 
first noticed her brother's face; it was very white, 
and had such a look of pain in it that it quite 
startled hen 

" Herbert, my brother," said she^ puttii^ her 
two hands on to his arm, "what is the matter — 
you are ill ?'* 

"No, Mary dear — no, it is nothing; only, 
sometimes, the way is all dark before me, and 
the dawn seems a long way off; but I will trust, 
and not be afraid. 

" ' Wherever He may guide me, 
No want shall turn me back. 
My Saviour is beside me 
And nothing can I lack. 

His wisdom ever waketh. 
His eye is never dim, 
He knows the way He taketh 
'* AndlwillwalkwithHim."' 
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" Tell me," said Mary, coming up behind him, 
as he threw himself into an easy chair, and 
putting her arms round his neck, ** what troubles 
you so to-night, Herbie ?" 

Then Herbert told her about little Jessie Ca- 
meron, and eifded by saying that he was afraid 
that the pain was not on his side only ; but what 
could he do? — he was simply powerless. He 
certainly might try to get pupils, and propose to 
Jessie on that precarious means of living; but 
even with that addition to his income, the life 
she would have to lead would not be in the least 
suited to her, and, besides, he could not possibly 
attend to his parish and to pupils, and he did 
not feel it to be right to give up his people 
simply for self-gratification. 

No ; there was no help for it — no way of 
getting out of the difficulty — ^nothing would 
do but faith and patience. So he kissed his 
sister, and went to bed, with his motto written 
on his face. 
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In the morning, Mary found a scrap of paper 
on his desk, headed thus — 

«* FAITH AND PATIENCE. 

'' I was musing once on a beautiful star, 
And my wandering fancy had roamed afar 
Thoughts of my boyhood, and dreams now past. 
And over my spirit a shadow was cast 
Darkness was gathering, when voices from far 
Mingled themselves with the shining star ; 
They whispered, * Child I I have made thee mine. 
Pass under the rod, nor dare to repine. 
All things are ordered by God above 
In pure, in perfect, unchanging love.' " 

" Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receive th." 

But It was not only Herbert Sheldon who 
passed over rough paths that night Mary's 
sweet face looked more like her pearls the next 
morning, than it had done the evening before. 
There was a pale, transparent blue tint round 
her ^y^^^ and the delicate bloom on her cheek 
flashed^ and then faded very quickly. Her eyes 
looked expectant^ and her fingers nervous. She 
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had eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge^ 
in more ways than one, the last twenty-four 
hours. 

Reginald Bishop came over very early, after 
breakfast, bringing his grandmother's love to 
Mary, and a message to say she was not the 
least the worse for her party. After this was 
delivered, he did not seem to have much to say 
to his friend. He sat down, and wound and un- 
wound a ball of red wool, wherewith Mary was 
knitting a sock for Mrs. Owen's baby. 

Presently, Herbert got up, and invited Regi- 
nald to go to the school with him, as he was 
having some repairs done during the holidays, 
and the workmen were there. Reginald excused 
himself; said he was tired with dancing "Sir 
Rc^er de Coverley," and he would stay and read 
to Mary. So Herbert went without him. As soon 
as the front door was heard to close, Reginald got 
up, and stood opposite to Mary. 

** Mary," said he, " you know what I am come 

7 
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tp say ; you know that I love you more than my 
life — more than any thing on earth. I loved 
you the first moment I ever saw you — ^that day 
when you came up to my grandmother's about 
the accident in the mine — do you remember ? — 
and I have loved you more every day since. 
Can you love me, Mary.? Will you be my wife.? 
— my own true, loving wife, while life lasts? 
Speak to me, Mary." 

The knitting was on the floor, now, and Mary's 
hands were in his. She tried to free them, but 
he would not let them go. She tried to speak^ 
but, in her agitation, no words would come. 

He went on, vehemently — 

"You shall always do exactly as you like^ 
Mary, and have everything you wish for. Say 
* Yes* to me — ^you can't say any thing else — ^you 
would not like to kill me. You must be mine 
my darling^my pearl!" 

Still Mary did not answer^ but she trembled 
all over. 
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"Speak, Mary,"* continued he, bending over 
her; "if you don't care for me now, I will make 
you, by-and-by. I have been too rough, and 
frightened you — only look up, and make me 
happy." 

Mary quieted herself, and ceased trembling, 
now. 

" Let go my hands, Reginald, and sit down-^ 
I have a great deal to say to you." 

It was the first time she had ever called him 
by his Christian name, so he sat down, close by 
her side. 

"There are two reasons why I cannot say 
'Yes* to you," began she. 

" Ah ! you don't care for me — how could I ex- 
pect it I have been too much in a hurry, and 
spoilt my own game ; blind fool that I am, not 
to have waited." 

"Hush," whispered Mary; "I did not say 
that ; don't talk so wildly — that is not the 
reason." 
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" Not the reason ! I care for no other. You 
do love me, then ? Oh ! my darling !" 

" Stay," said Mary, with her cheeks on fire ; 
** Reginald, if you are so mad, I must go away 
and leave you, and say no more." 

" No, darling, no — I can bear anything now — 
only say those few little words for me, * I do love 
you; " 

Mary looked distressed. 

"I told you, just now, that my reasons for 
saying 'No' were neither of them that — that is 
enough. Now, hear me — I cannot, and will not, 
leave my brother." 

" Oh," began he. 

" Stop," said Mary ; " there is another reason." 
She spoke in a weak and broken voice, now, 
quite unlike that in which she had given her 
first reason. "I must say something more — " 
She paused, and began trembling again, then 
suddenly added, "I never can marry a man 
whose aim and object in life is not like my own, 
however much I might care for him." 
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He seemed puzzled. 

"Aim and object," repeated he; "my aim 
would be to make you happy — what is yours ?" 

She stood quiet, now; the flush had died quite 
out of her cheek ; her eyes had a strange light 
in them, and were raised to his, as she answered — 

"To live to the glory of God, who loves me, 
and Christ, my Saviour, who redeemed me." 

Reginald was quiet, now, in his turn. 

" Dear friend," continued she, " I don't know^ 
but I do not think your aim and mine is the 
same — is it ? It would make me very happy, if 
you could say * Yes,' " and she looked almost as 
eagerly for his answer, now, as he had done, a 
few minutes before, for hers. 

What could he say. He knew well enough 
that it was true. His first aim was not that he 
might serve God in his life. 

" My darling — my love,*' said he, gently, " if I 
had you always with me, I should soon learn to 
feel as you do." 

" No, Reginald, you would tvo\.. \\. vs. \ ^^^^a 
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should obey you, and learn to think and feel as 
you do — I know I should — I know it, for — for/* 
and she hesitated^ hiding her face from him^ '' I 
do love you. It does not cost me nothing to 
send you away from me, but I must do it; I 
dare not do otherwise," and her face was bowed 
down on her hands, while the tears came thick 
and fast through her white fingers. 

It tried him sorely to see her thus, and to feel 
that there was a true wall of separation between 
them; he had experienced it before, in their 
acquaintance* with each other. 

" My heart's love," said he, " you are right — 
you are nearer heaven than I am. You and 
granny have got the substance, I only the 
shadow, but, please God, I'll get it too, some 
day ; but, in the meantime, Mary ?" 

Her tears ceased, now; she looked up, and 
held out her hand. 

** Good-bye," was her answer; "none ever 
sought in vain — you know the words ?" 




"Mftrystood, for some time, exactly where he had left her." — p. 103 
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" Yes, I know the outside shell of it, all well 
enough— but, must it be so ?" 

"Yes." 

" Grant me one favour, before I go," added he, 
almost humbly; 'it may be years before we 
meet again, for I cannot stay here without you, 
and I shall not come back till I have found the 
* Pearl of Great Price ' — ^grant me one favour ?" 

"What is it?" 

" Give me the locket I fastened to your watch- 
chain, last night, in exchange for one I will bring 
you down, to-night." 

<'Yes— takeit." 

He came near, removed the locket, clasped 
her in his arms, as if he had no power to help it, 
and was gone. 

Mary stood, for some time, exactly where he 
had left her. It was a sore struggle between her 
love and her faith. Could this be one of the 
things that should " work together for her good ?" 
«— it did not seem possible, just then. She had 
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made up her mind to act thus the night before, 
for she could no longer be in doubt about Regir 
nald's feelings towards herself. But the reality 
was far worse than even she had thought it 
would be. She threw herself on her knees, 
clasped her two hands before her, and bowing 
her head on them, wept passionately — sobbing 
as if her heart would break. There was no 
thought of change in her mind. It was the 
simple giving up of her own way and will in 
obedience to God's will. Mingled with her tears 
were earnest cries for help — for faith — for 
strength — from the fountain of all strength ; for 
light and power to walk faithfully and surely in 
the blessed footsteps of Him, her Lord and 
Master. Her plea was, " Lord, I am thine — save 
me." As she grew calmer, the prayer was 
altered, and another name was brought before 
Him, who " knoweth all things *' — how earnestly 
can be imagined, and not for her own sake. 
Mary thought she could bear never to see him 
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again on earth, if she could but know that he 
had found Christ, and was in Him. 

Then her brother was remembered ; a double 
portion was sought for him — the man of God — 
the ambassador for Christ — and all was con- 
cluded with, not my will, but ** Thine be done." 

Mary went up-stairs, then, and put on her 
warm jacket and hat, and went out, away over 
the sand-hills, down to the sea-shore, to be alone. 

When she came home again, to meet Herbert, 
at dinner-time, her face was calm and sweet, and 
her manner to him was more gentle and loving 
than ever. She was very quiet, but watchfully 
thoughtful of every thing that could cheer and 
comfort him. 

Late in the evening, Reginald came do^i^Ti 
again ; he had done so for many weeks, now. 
He told Herbert he was going abroad— should 
probably have to start the next day. 

Herbert seemed surprised, and asked him 
when he would return. 
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" It was quite uncertain," he said ; " perhaps 
not for some time — he really could not say-^ 
perhaps never, to Combe St David's." 

" Never !" said his friend ; " that's a long day, 
Reginald." 

" Well, we don't know what may happen ; my 
grandmother is old, now, and if I am away long, 
why — we can't expect to keep her always, you 
know ?" 

" What's the matter, old fellow ? — ^you are not 
a bit like yourself. Cheer up. Granny will live 
some time yet, please God, and you will be back 
again, as usual, I have no doubt." 

Mary sat very still, by her work-table, during 
all this conversation. She scarcely greeted him 
when he came in, and never looked up once all 
this time. Lights and shadows came thick and 
fast across her face — came and went. 

When he rose to leave, Reginald came to her, 
and laid on the table, before her, a small, square 
paper parcel, saying — 

" That IS something which belongs to you." 
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Herbert, as usual, prepared to walk with him, 
and while he was putting on his coat, in the hall, 
Reginald added — 

" Say, ' God speed* to me, Mary." 

*' You know I say it — from my heart, I say it," 
whispered she. 

•' Yes, I believe you do. Is it quite impossible 
there can be an alteration in the verdict?" asked 
he, with a pleading look. 

"I cannot do other than obey my own orders," 
said Mary, scarcely audible. "The words are 
plain, 'Can two walk together except they be 



agreed?'" 

After a pause, she continued, timidly — 

" You must not seek the treasure for my sake, 
Reginald." 

Could he help doing so, just then, or any- 
thing else, for the sake of that sweet face before 
him, with its down-cast eyes, and clear white 
brow, upon which his own gaze brought the 
colour flashing up, almost painfully. 

Herbert opened the door. 
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" Come along, old fellow, it is a splendid night 
— as bright as last night." 

" Last night," thought Mary ; " it is only last 
night — only twenty-four hours ago — since w^e 
walked home together, in that glorious moon- 
light." 

Mary went away to her room at once, after 
the two gentlemen were gone, and she had 
wished Sarah good-night. 

In her little paper box was a locket, set round 
with pearls ; it opened with a spring, and inside 
was a portrait of Reginald, with the words, 
" Non sine spe," on a tiny scroll beneath. 




CHAPTER VI. 

DOMESTIC EXPERIENCES. 

** If she will, she will, you may depend on it, 
And if she won't, she won't, so there's an end on it." 

HE spring came and went, ripening 
into Mary's twentieth summer. Life 
seemed to go on very calmly at the 
vicarage. Mary's face would look thin and 
white, sometimes, but she worked more than 
ever in the parish. Her Bible, too, lay con- 
stantly open, on her little desk, in her bed-room, 
near the window, from which the sea could be 




seen. 
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She went up very often to see Mrs. Bishop, 
who was fonder of her than ever. No word had 
passed between them about Reginald's de- 
parture, but Mary could not help thinking that 
the old lady' pretty well knew how it all was. 

When she felt tired or depressed; which was 
often the case now, she would ask granny for a 
text — a bit of special help and comfort for her- 
self; what she would get would cheer her on 
with joy and true rest. Life seemed, at this 
time, to be very long to look forward to, and she 
began to dwell on the " Golden City" — to think 
of the happy multitude who should be tired no 
more — from whose ^yt% all tears were for ever 
fled iaway — no more sin to mourn over — no more 
sorrow to feel; she longed for that rest — rest 
from the constant warfare. 

Then the thought of the work still to be done 
—of the many who knew not the sure resting- 
place — ^would make her feel selfish in her long- 
ing, and would send her out amongst the cot- 
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tages, where she would, in her simple way, try to 
proclaim the " good news." 

Aunt Rebecca came over, one day in August, 
brim full of two pieces of news for her niece. 
The first was that she had found out a receipt 
for a most economical pudding, a specimen of 
which she had brought in her carriage. This 
pudding she intended to have made once a 
week, and benevolently proposed sending it over 
■ to Mary, for the benefit of the poor of the parish. 
The occasion of the invention of this pudding 
was owing to Colonel Porson, although he was 
as ignorant of the whole affair as a babe unborn. 
It had happened, poor man, that he had lately 
become a martyr to the toothache; not that 
the chief ingredient in martyrdom was there, 
namely, willingness, for he could not get rid of 
it. He had tried every remedy — called in the 
dentist— and all with no success. He could 
neither get rid of the tooth or the ache, and, con- 
sequently, he could eat nothing in the least hard. 
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" This is how I make the pudding, my dear/* 
began Aunt Rebecca, after having expounded 
on the sad waste this toothache occasioned ; 
" take all the crusts of bread and toast — outsides 
of muffins will do as well — and it is better to 
spread them on a plate, day by day, and keep 
them in the air, or they are liable to get mouldy, 
and it does not matter how dry they are — put 
them in a pan, and pour boiling water over them. 
Be careful, Mary, that the water is boiling," said 
Aunt Rebecca, in a most impressive tone of 
voice ; " servants are so careless about this, that 
I generally see to it myself — ^you should do the 
same, my dear. Perhaps Sarah is to be trusted, 
but I don't know; they are all alike, and I do 
not find Susan very careful." 

" Susan is only a distant connection of Sarah's, 
Aunt Rebecca," said Mary. 

'* Well, my dear, I did not say she was a near 
one, and, if she were, I don't suppose boiling 
water runs in a family ; but, about the pudding. 
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When the water does boil, pour it on the bread, 
and let it soak for half-an-hour ; you should put 
a plate on the top of it, and a clean cloth over 
that, to keep in the steam ; when it is quite soft, 
drain all the water off, squeeze it dry with the 
back of the plate, and beat it well up. Then 
take the scraps of fat which, I am sorry to say, 
the cooks insist on cutting off chops, and when 
preparing meat for side-dishes. Their waste is 
perfectly shameful ; I should just like to know 
what sort of poor men's wives they will make, 
this present race of cooks ? It was not so in 
my mother s time. And then the children, too, 
are all so fanciful and dainty, leaving so much 
on their plates. We were not allowed to do so, 
I can tell you ; we had to eat up what was given 
us, and ask for nothing. I hope you don't allow 
it, Mary ?" 

"Allow what, aunt r said Mary, with a smile. 

"Why, cutting and trimming up the meat so 
— ^particularly for side dishes." 

8 
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" We don't have side dishes, aunt" 

"So much the better, my dear; I wish I did 
not, but you know your uncle is so particular. 
Well, I cut up all this fat and scraps, and mix it 
amongst the bread, putting plenty of pepper and 
salt, and poiir it into a large tin baking-dish, and 
put it into the oven for two hours. If that isn't 
good, wholesome food, I don't know what is. I 
have had two tin dishes made, exactly alike, and 
I will send you over a pudding every Friday, 
and mind, Mary, that you don't forget to return 
the tin every Monday morning; Hamper has 
promised to carry the pudding for me for two- 
pence, and he won't mind the empty .tiji at all, I 
dare sayw" 

'* It will take Hamper out of his way to come 
up here. Aunt Rebecca; can't you send it by 
the carrier ?'* 

Now, the carrier passed the vicarage every 
day, but he charged fburpence for a parcel, and 
Mrs. Forson did not choose that; she would 
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very likely give the carrier's wife, whom she 
knew, a bit of meat, in a basin, every day, be- 
cause she was delicate, but she would not give 
the carrier fourpence a weelr on any account, 
when she could get her pudding taken for two-- 
pence. 

"No," said the lady, decidedly; "I prefer 
Hamper. It is not much out of his way; I have 
calculated the distance, and I think he could da 
it in seven minutes and a half ; besides, he will 
get the twopence." 

Mary mentally decided he should very often 
get the pudding, too, for he had nine children, 
and only two of them able to work a little. 

Mrs. Porson having thus satisfactorily arranged 

• 

her small plans, and gone over the receipt again, 
to be sure that Mary was perfect in it, although 
her niece kept on assuring her that they ate their 
own crusts, and had no meat trimmings, she be- 
thought herself of her second piece of news, 
which was this: — ^That the Uncle Cameron was 

8—2 
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dead, in India, unmarried, and had left his nieces, 
Jessie and Emmie, ten thousand pounds apiece. 
Now, this was something very much more in- 
teresting than the economical pudding, though 
Aunt Rebecca might not think so ; it set Mary- 
wondering how it would affect Herbert, when he 
came to know it 

After the talk was pretty well over in the 
parlour, Mrs. Porson proceeded to the kitchen, 
which was part of the regular programme of her 
visits to Combe St. David's. Now, Mrs. Sarah 
hated these visitations into her peculiar domain. 
It was one thing to do all sorts of menial offices 
for her dear young master and mistress, but 
quite another to have them all spied into by 
Mrs. Porson. 

"Good morning, Sarah," began the lady; 
*'how have you been getting on, lately ?" 

" Much as usual, thank you, ma'am ; shall I 
get you a chair ?" 

• Oh no, Sarah, I am not going to stay." 
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Sarah knew better. 

"I think my niece is looking rather delicate 
and thin. I am afraid you don't quite hit off 
any thing to suit her appetite, Sarah." 

* I do my best, Mrs. Porson ; I don't think it 
is the food," said Sarah. 

" Of course you don't, but I think it is ; there 
is a look of indigestion about her ; I shall send 
you one or two receipts." 

Sarah made no reply. 

"Oatmeal porridge is a very good thing for 
fattening people, and is very wholesome if taken 
at breakfast. I should like my niece to try it — 
I suppose you know how to make it ?" 

Sarah snorted. 

" It is a very bad plan, Sarah, to rub these 
bricks on the floor with red lead ; it gets on 
your shoes, and comes off on to the carpets, be- 
sides the expense of the stuff itself; I told you 
so last time I was here." 

*' Miss Mary likes it, Mrs. Porson, and it isn't 
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red lead, it is some new preparation, and does not 
come off." 

" Indeed ! — it looks very much like red lead, to 
my eyes ; I will speak to Mary about it," and 
Mrs. Porson took off her glove, and stooped 
down, and touched the floor with the tops of her 
fingers, being somewhat disappointed when she 
found they were not very- red after the process. 

Just at this moment, the butcher came to the 
door with a joint of meat, and Sarah took it 
from him, and proceeded to the larder to hang 
it up, Mrs. Porson following. 

" Surely, Sarah, you are going to weigh that 
meat. I never allow my cook to take any thing 
in without weighing it." 

" You see, I am not your cook, ma'am," said 
Sarah, wrathfuUy ; " and Rogers never cheats — 
he is as honest a man as ever lived." 

" I dare say," said Mrs. Porson ; " that's all 
very well, but human nature is human nature 
all the world over, and if he knows you never 
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weigh, why, it stands to reason, he will get care- 
less about giving you good weight, and you will 
bQ cheated." 

Sarah here locked the larder door, with an ex- 
pressive jerk, and returned to her kitchen, while 
Mrs. Porson, en fassant, gave a good look into 
the coal-cellar. What she expected to find 
there, she knows best, there was nothing there 
except coals. 

"You would find it much more comfortable 
up in the drawing-room, ma'am," said Sarah, 
significantly. 

Mrs. Porson did not choose to hear. 

" Did you make anything of that new baking- 
powder I brought you, last time I came over ?" 
was the next question. 

" Never tried it, ma'am." 

" Not tried it ! — oh, if it is of no use, you can 
return it to me ; other people are glad enough 
to get it." 

Sarah opened her cupboard, without a word. 
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and gave Mrs. Porson back two penny packets 
of baking-powder. 

"Well," said Aunt Rebecca, looking at her 
watch, "I am afraid I must go; my cook is 
thoroughly punctual, I am glad to say." 

She laid a stress on the word " my," just as if 
Sarah were always behind-hand, and as if she 
were holding up an example before her, which 
she hoped she would follow. 

"Her cook, indeed," said the angry old ser- 
vant, after she was gone; "poor thing! I dare 
say she is worried out of her very life ; I am 
sure I should be, soon enough. How Miss Mary 
can put up with such ways I can't think ; aunt 
or no aunt, I know I would not." 

And Mrs. Sarah's cap was pushed on one side, 
and she looked altogether ruffled, as she pro- 
ceeded to mince some veal for dinner. 

When Mary told Herbert about the Camerons, 
ht said nothing beyond asking how long it was 
lini^e they had heard of the uncle's death. 
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And so summer gave place to autumn, and 
one early morning in harvest-time, when the 
scarlet poppies, and blue scabious flowers, were 
in full beauty, amongst the golden corn, George 
Orson proposed to Mary Sheldon. He met her 
in Farmer Dod's great corn-field, as she was 
going down to the school, with a roll of music 
in her hand, to practise a harvest hymn with the 
children. 

He had been on the look-out for an oppor- 
tunity for some little time, but Mary had so 
studiously avoided him, that none had hitherto 
presented itself. The young man was in a self- 
confident state of mind, that fine autumn morn- 
ing. He had not easily brought himself to the 
idea of matrimony; he admired Mary, and 
would have been glad to get up a desperate 
flirtation with her, but he found, as he said to 
himself, it was " no go," and so, after a while, he 
threw over his previous ideas, and decided that, 
although it was a pity such a fine fellow as he 
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was .should tie himself down to the life of a 
Benedict, with a girl, too, who hadn't a penny, 
yet, on the whole, he was willing to sacrifice 
himself so far. She was of good family, and 
nice looking, and, perhaps, after all, a medical 
man got on better with a certain class of patients 
if he were married ; and so Mr. George Orson 
watched for an opportunity,, which came, among 
the "happy autumn fields." 

A trifle, perhaps, of his self-confidence gave 
way when he met her, in her delicate blue and 
white morning-dress, a wreath of wild briony, 
with its orange and scarlet berries, twisted round 
her broad-brimmed straw hat, and her cheeks 
flushed with her walk in the fresh morning air. 

" Well met. Miss Sheldon," began he, holding 
out his big hand, which Mary reluctantly allowed 
to take hers ; " I wanted to have a few minutes* 
conversation with you." 

" Indeed 1" said Mary, rather stiffly ; " is any 
one ill ?" 
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" Well, no, not exactly. The patient I want 
to interest you in is in a tolerable state of bodily 
health, the case is more a mental one — heart com- 
plaint, I should say," continued he, with a laugh. 

" Is your father worse, then, Mr. Orson i I 
had not heard of it" 

" Oh, no, the governor is all serene — not likely 
to go off the hooks just yet ; it is my father's 
son of whom I am speaking." 

" Your father's son?" repeated Mary, in perfect 
bewilderment. 

"Your humble servant, and none other. I 
want you to undertake my case. Miss Mary, and 
for life." 

Mary began to have some glimmering of what 
he meant by this time. 

" The fact is, that on the whole, I think a 
married man gets on better as a doctor than a 
single one, and, by your leave, I propose we 
should hitch our harness together, and run in a 
couple.^' 
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" I am sure I am exceedingly obliged to you, 
Mr. Orson, but I do not think we should suit 
each other at all." 

"I don't see that. I have thought it well 
over ; you will suit me well enough — what fault 
do you find with me Y' and he drew up his six 
foot four of length to its fullest height, cocked 
his hat a little more on one side, and twisted his 
great black moustaches, while his bold black 
eyes seemed to say — 

"Fm a tolerably fine fellow, Miss Mary- 
Sheldon — you won't get such another every fine 
day." 

Mary never gave him a glance. 

"I am sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Orson, 
after such deep consideration, too. I have but 
one answer to give you, and that is, * No.' " 

" You don't mean to say you won't have me ?" 
said George, rather astonished ; " my practice is 
a very good one, and I have private property 
besides." 
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"I certainly do mean to say so, Mr. Orson. 
It makes no difference what property you have," 
and Mary steadily continued her walk. 

George went on by her side in silence, trying 
to understand this, to him, incomprehensible 
turn affairs had taken. After a minute or two, 
he came to the conclusion that it meant nothing. 
She could not be in earnest — the thing wasn't 
possible — only one of woman's ways, thought 
he ; they like being contrary, and giving a fellow 
all sorts of trouble. So he said — 

"You should not play with such a man as I 
am, Mary. I am too much in love with you for 
that," and he attempted to clasp her in his arms. 

" Keep back, sir !" said Mary, defending her- 
self with her roll of music; "let me go di- 
rectly," added she, angrily. 

He loosened his hold. 

" I say exactly what I mean ; I refuse you 
entirely and totally — nothing would persuade me 
to accept you." 
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Mary stood panting, with angry and outraged 
feelings, her cheeks crimson, and her eyes 
flashing. 

*' By Jove, you have got a flavour of pepper 
about you, Mary ; if that music had been a little 
harder, my nose would have been broken." 

"I will trouble you to remember my name, 
Mr. Orson — you have used it incorrectly twice 
— and perhaps you will be good enough to go 
on your way, while I return to the vicarage.** 

^' Not if I know it You are not going to get 
rid of me so easily, young lady; when George 
Orson has determined on a thing, he does not 
often give it up.** 

"You will have to give this up,** thought 
Mary, but she did not speak. She had begun 
to retrace her steps to her home, as the school 
was still at some distance, while the vicarage was 
comparatively near. She hurried along as 
quickly as she could with any amount of dignity. 

Presently, he said, rather more quietly — 
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"Why can't you make it up with me^ Miss 
Sheldon ? You can't expect your brother will 
always remain a bachelor, and there may come 
a day when you will be glad of another home, 
not to speak of a husband." 

Mary made no answer — she privately thought 
the workhouse would be preferable to sharing a 
home with the man beside her. 

The little garden-door was in sight, now, and 
Mary felt safer ; George saw it, too, and made a 
last effort, saying— 

**! shall not take this for your answer; you 
will think better of it in the morning, after you 
have slept upon it, as people say," added he, with 
another of his coarse, horrid laughs ; " and you 
owe me something for the blow you gave me." 

Mary saw the top of her brother's hat in the 
distance, over the garden wall. Her breath 
came thick and fast — she did not like the look 
of her companion's face at all. She was afraid 
of a repetition of the scene in the corn-field, and 
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she hated him^just as women do hate in such 
cases, when they don't love. It was like poison 
to her. What should she do. He was keen and 
wary, and so horribly strong, and had not a 
gentlemanly feeling in him to which she could 
appeal. Her distress, should she show it, would 
only amuse him. 

The distance between them and that door was 
fast lessening. His manner was becoming more 
audacious — the expression of his eyes she felt, 
rather than saw. 

'* Stop !" said Mary, suddenly, turning in the 
path so that she faced him, her back to the door 
while he had his face ; " you have my decided 
and final answer — I say, ' No,' a thousand times 
• No,' now and for ever." 

She darted to the door — burst it open — closed 
it after her, drawing the bolt — and almost fell 
into her brother's arms. 

*' My dear child, what ever is the matter ? — 
how frightened you do look." 
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But Mary had fainted, for the first time in her 
life, down on to the grass at Herbert's feet. 

She was not at all strong, that autumn, and 
the tension of the last hour had been too much 
for her. 

Herbert picked her up, and carried her in 
through the glass door, and laying her on the 
5ofa called Sarah. 

Mary soon opened her blue eyes, and smiled. 

"What a goose I am," said she; "but, oh! 
Herbie, I never was more glad to see any one in 
«ny life than I was to see you at that moment." 

''Did that make you faint, old woman .^ — be- 
cause, if it did, I hope you will never be quite 
50 glad to see me again." 

" Oh no, it wasn't that." 

She told him, in a few words, that George 
Orson would not take " No " for an answer, and 
that she was quite afraid of meeting him. 

" Never mind, Mary, I will have a word or two 
with him myself — you shall not be annoyed." 

9 
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** You will let it be quite clear, Herbert, only 
please say it kindly." 

" No fear of that ; and as to * kindly/ well try 
that first, and if it won't do, we will try some 
other way — it will depend on himselL** 





CHAPTER VII. 



A LETTER. 



"Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried, 
She could not dwell on the sweet heaven, 
£ithcr at morn or eventide," 

Tennysom. 



nNE morning in November, Herbert 
received a letter by the post which 
seemed to afTect him a good deaL 
He did not say anything about it to Mary, but 
he told her he was going to borrow a horse, and 
ride over to Rose Mount, and she had better not 
wait dinner for him. 

9—3 
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The letter he received ran thus — 
"Dear Mr. Sheldon, 

" I should be very glad of half an hour's pri- 
vate conversation with you. My nieces are both going 
into Bytown this morning, and if you could come early we 
should be uninterrupted. 

** I am your's very truly, 

"Ann Cameron. 
" Rose Mount, near Bytown." 

Herbert was not home to dinner, nor to tea ; 
indeed, it was close upon midnight ere Mary- 
heard his horse's feet on the hard road. Some- 
thing seemed to strike upon her heart, as she 
listened to the sounds coming nearer and nearer 
— steadily on and on till they stopped at the 
gate. She heard Herbert's voice, speaking to 
the boy who was waiting for the horse, and 
something in the tone startled her. Herbert 
entered with a smile, and went up and kissed 
her. 

" Well ?" she said, looking into his face. 

"She is mine, Mary," answered he; "you will 
have a sister before many months are over, 
please God. Wish me joy, Mary, dear." 
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" God bless you and her, my own dear brother 
— I only hope she is good enough for you." 

Herbert smiled. 

" Tell me all about it" said Mary. 

Herbert told her some things — all was a very 
different matter. The fact was, Aunt Cameron, 
seeing how things were on both sides, had taken 
the affair into her own hands, and frankly told 
Herbert that, although his father's will seemed 
irrecoverably lost, now that Jessie had about 
three hundred and fifty pounds per annum of 
her own, she would willingly give her consent to 
their engagement ; that his living and pleasant 
little parsonage-house, would, when put with her 
money, be quite enough for the young people to 
begin housekeeping upon, in a quiet way. 

" Yes," said Mary ; " and I shall be twenty- 
one in a few more months, so that I shall no 
longer be a burden upon you." 

"Never say that again, Mary," said her 
brother, seriously; "you will never be anything 
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but my own dear little Mary — ^my only sister- 
welcome to share everything I have ; and Jessie 
feels so, too." 

It all sounded very nice, and was, no doubt, 
all right, and ' only a woman can understand 
what a difference it must make to Maty. 

She was far too unselfish to let it appear, but 
many things were a deep trial to her in the next 
few months. She felt and knew, only too well, 
that she had lost her brother. 

The wedding day was not to be long delayed 
— it was to take place early in the coming year — 
and, what with Christmas, and preparations for 
the bride, Mary's time was pretty well filled up 
all the winter. She went to Rose Mount, very 
soon after all was settled, and Jessie threw her- 
self into Mary's arms, and cried— expounding 
on the miseries she had suffered during the last 
twelve months, and ended by begging that Mary 
would teach her to do things as Herbert liked. 

All this time very little had been heard of 
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R^inald Bishop; he had written to his grand- 
mother two or three times, and the old lady had 
mentioned the fact and his whereabouts to 
Maty. Now, as Christmas was^ come again, a 
cheque arrived from him for the parish charities, 
which was given by Mrs. Bishop to Mary, in the 
•envelop^ in which it was sent; 

Mary looked long and earnestly at it. There 
were only the printed words, and the bare signa- 
ture — ^"^ Reginald John Bishop." Mary's eyes 
longed to make something more out of it. 
Should she ' ever see him again, she wondered. 
A whole year had passed, and no word or sign 
had come. And suppose he did come back-^ 
and suppose her prayers for him were answered 
— ^would he remember her ? Ah ! life was but a 
sad thing, after all — full of disappointment—^fuU 
of change. " But there is One who changes not," 
thought she — "One who will give me rest in Him- 
self:'' 

The week after Easter was fixed on for the 
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marriage, and Mary was one of the bridesmaids. 
All went off well under Aunt Cameron's judi- 
cious management The bride looked pretty 
and elegant, and the bridegroom true and 
happy ; they went away, afterwards, for a tour 
in the Isle of Wight. 

During their absence, Mary finished all the 
home arrangements, making the little parsonage 
as pretty and bright as possible. Aunt Cameron 
and Emmie came over several times, and Sarah 
was consulted by all. It was arranged that she 
should resume her old position as housekeeper, 
when two new servants were engaged — a neat 
parlourmaid, and an active girl from the village, 
who was to learn cooking under Sarah. 

When all was ready: house and garden in 
perfect order — wedding presents unpacked — ser- 
vants' white ribbons presented — archways of 
evergreens erected — ^village choir well up in a 
new part-song of welcome— and the old church 
bells waiting to ring out a merry peal for their 
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dear pastor and his bride — then Mary took her 
way up to Hill House to wish Mrs. Bishop good- 
bye, for she had accepted an invitation from her 
Aunt Rebecca to spend a month with her at By- 
town, before she returned to live again at the 
vicarage. 

This farewell was a sad one to Mary, as well 
as to the old lady ; besides the love they bore 
for each other, it seemed, somehow, like the last 
link that bound her to Reginald. A month was 
not long, certainly, but who could tell what 
might happen before they met again ? 

Mary felt depressed. 

" Give me a text, dear old friend," she said, as 
she laid her head on the old lady's shoulder, "to 
be my holdfast." 

Mrs. Bishop looked at the thin face and tear- 
ful eyes, and, stroking back her hair, with a 
caressing motion, said — 

"'The Lord is thy keeper; the Lord is thy 
shield, upon thy right hand ; the sun shall not 
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smite thee by day^ nor the moon by night ; the 
Lord shall preserve thee from all evil' - 

With the echo of this in her heart, Mary went 
away. 

Aunt Rebecca welcomed her niece very kindly. 
She had managed this visit after her own fashion, 
4s being best for all parties, i . 

Susan was overjoyed to see Maiy, and Uncle 
Porson had saved up some of liis newest and 
most beautiful microscopic spechnens for her 
inspection, and quite enjoyed her intelligent ap* 
preciation of his pet hobby. . - 

Of course, an early call was. made on the 
bride, but it was only a call. Aunt Rebecca 
was in a hurry the whole time they were there, 
holding her watch in her hand, as she trotted 
about after Jessie, inspecting all the presents, 
and giving, the bride as much good advice as 
was possible during the visit. She, finally, came 
away delighted at the docility and sweet temper 
of her nephew's wife. 
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A few days after this visit, Mrs. Porison took 
cold, which turned into regular influenza and 
low fever, and Mary had not only^ to become 
nurse, and try and amuse the fidgety invalid, but 
also to be companion to the Colonel. 

At first, Mrs. Porson had her cook upstairs, 
and managed her own housekeeping ; but when 
she grew worse, she made Mary undertake it for 
her, still mentally superintending everything, 
and keeping her niece on the trot from breakfast 
till lunch-time, seeing that nothing had been for- 
gotten in the general management. 

On one occasion, there was a bailed round of 
beef ordered for dinner, and Mary quite forgot 
to mention the marrow-bone to the cook, 
although her aunt had reminded her of it, and 
so it was left in the salting-pan for two or three 
days, and no one thought of it. When Aunt 
Rebecca discovered this sad neglect, she was 
quite "in a taking;" scolded Mary right well, 
and the cook, and for some time after, when 
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anything seemed likely to be forgotten, poor 
Mary had the marrow-bone thrown at her, and 
sometimes it hit quite as hard as if it had been 
the veritable bone, marrow and all. 

One night, during Mrs. Porson's illness, Susan 
was wanted later than usual, and not being 
forthcoming when the bell rang, Mary was sent 
down to find her. The missing damsel was dis- 
covered at the back door, talking to a man. 
Mary saw him quite plainly, by the light of a 
street lamp that was just opposite, and recog- 
nized his face as that of some one she had seen 
before ; she was sure of it, but who it was she 
could not remember at the moment. Aunt 
Rebecca was getting better then, and was 
terribly impatient — no one could do any thing 
quite to suit her — therefore, getting her settled 
for the night was a work of time, and Mary had 
no opportunity of speaking to the young servant 
till the next day. 

She then told Susan how wrong it was of her 
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to be out so late, and how much displeased her 
mistress would be, when she came to know it. 

Susan begged and prayed that Mrs. Porson 
might not be told, and declared she would never 
see the young man again ; indeed, he was going 
away soon. 

" Where is he going, Susan ?'* 

•* To Ireland, Miss Sheldon." 

**I recognized him, Susan — I know his face 
quite well," returned Mary ; it was on her lips to 
add — "Who is he ?" but something checked her. 

"Did you, miss? — he's quite steady, now 
miss, I do assure you ; even his mother says so." 

" His mother ?" repeated Mary, amazed: 

" Yes, miss — old Nurse Stone, as used to come 
to The Cedars ; you said you knew him." 

It all came to Mary at once. Yes, of course, 
so it was — old Nurse Stone's son. 

*• Susan, you had better take care," she said ; 
"he used to be a bad, wild fellow — you will 
come to no good out with him after dark, and 
what wi/l Sarah say ?" 
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Susan began to cry. 

"Oh! pleasCj Miss— dear Miss Sheldon^— don't 
ye go and tell Sarah, I'll take my Bible oath I 
won't never go out no more, if you won't tell 
Sarah." 

" I make no promises, Susan. How comes he 
to be here ?" 

"Why, miss, he runs back and fore to the 
coast,. to pick up fish and poultry for the party as 
employs him." 

" Who employs him ?" 

"His name's Donaldson, miss; he's a fish- 
curer and poulterer, at Wexford." 

"Well, Susan, you had better take care of 
yourself. I shall tell your mistress, because I 
think it right to do so. He wants to marry you, 
I suppose ?" 

Susan blushed, and said — " She didn't know." 

• In the course of the day, Mary told her aunt, 

who laid the whole blame of it on her, saying 

it .was all want of proper management; it 
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would never have taken place had she been 
about, and able to see to things herself. 

Mrs. Porson did not choose to remember that 
it had probably been going on for some time^ 
and it was Mary who had found it out 

The month's visit to Bytown was prolonged 
into more than two. Aunt Rebecca did not get 
quite well for some time, and she thought it quite 
fortunate that Mary was not particularly wanted 
home again. Mary said nothing against her pro- 
longed stay, as she thought it would be quite as 
well to let Jessie have time to arrange her house- 
hold as she liked best. 

Somehow, Mary's cheeks had not grown more 
rosy, nor had she gained flesh or strength from 
her visit ; she had formed one or two acquain- 
tances in the town, and had been over two or 
three times to Rose Mount, to see Miss Cameron 
and Emmie, who lived within a walk of her 
aunt's house. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



UNEXPECTED NEWS. 

" Break, break, break, 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea, 
And I would that my tongue could utter, 
The thoughts that arise in me." 

Tennyson. 

HE railway station was about a mile 
from Combe St. David's, and Mary 
had written to say when she was 
coming home, and that she would walk down to 
the vicarage. She was much surprised, on her 
arrival at the little station, to find Jessie waiting 
for her in the prettiest of little new carriage:>, 
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with a tiny pony which she could drive herselt 
Herbert was there too, looking so well and 
happy. He walked by their side as Jessie 
drove her sister-in-law home. Mary thought 
she looked very fair and delicate in her white 
dress and green ribbons ; her husband seemed 
inclined to spoil her, rather. She would put 
on her half playful, half in earnest pout when 
she wanted her own way, and then he would 
smile and let her do just as she would. 

Jessie had made Mary's room look as pretty 
as possible for her, she had herself chosen the 
apartment before the marriage, and moved all 
her belongings, giving up the large one with the 
sea view and nice dressing room, as being the 
one most suitable to the new mistress. 

It was all like a dream to Mary; there she 
was again, but everything so changed. She felt 
getting old and sad and alone in the world, but 
she was glad to be at Combe St. David's again 
— very glad — and thankful to have her dear old 

10 
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Sarah, who, though full of praise of the new- 
Mrs. Sheldon, yet thought no one was like her 
own child, her Miss Mary. The old servant 
came up stairs after Mary had gone to bed, and 
kissed and fondled her as she used to do when 
she was a child, and told her all the news of 
Combe, how big Dan's widow was going to get 
married again ; how Betsy Evan's baby was 
called Mary, after herself, and of the kind way 
in which Mrs. Bishop had come down in her 
chair to call on the bride, besides quantities of 
other gentry. How Jessie had been to one or 
two dinner parties, and how proud Master Her- 
bert had been of his golden haired wife in her 
wedding finery. ''Only, Miss Mary, my dear," 
added the housekeeper, as she wished her young 
lady good night, " I am afraid he lets her have 
her own way rather too much. He can't refuse 
her anything." 

Mary took up her work in the parish again 
just where she left it off; the people were all 
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glad to see her. One thing tried her sadly, and 
that was the misconduct of one of the girls who 
had belonged to her class. Shb had gone to 
farm service some months before Maiy left, and 
now she had come back to her home with Ik> 
character^— dismissed in disgrace. Her father 
threatened to send her to the Union, and her 
mother was too deeply distressed and angry to 
care to speak to her. Maiy talked eantestly to 
the girl, but it seemed to produde no impression. 
She was as hard as a^ rock. All this was very 
bitter. It seemed to poor Mary as if no good 
was really done — as if it was very little use try- 
ing to help people to get better. The girl was 
one who knew right well enough, and< had at 
one time showed great interest in what she 
learned in Mary's class. Very bitter, therefore, 
were the tears Mary shed over, the fallen girl. 
Altogether she was in a depressed ^state^ men^ 
tally and physically. She could Hot see the 
sunshine, clouds were gatheriiig round. ^ \ 

10—2 
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Herbert and Jessie were ever kind and loving^ 
but they were absorbed in each other, and soon, 
too, a fresh object of interest occupied the young 
wife-:- tiny garments, soft and white, were con-r 
stantly in Jessie*s pretty little fingers — ^work 
that was hurried away if any one came in unex-: 
pectedly. 

The pony carriage was in daily use, but it 
would only hold two, and Mary would generally 
manage to be engaged when Jessie went out, so 
that Herbert might accompany her, which 
would help him on his visits to distant parts of 
the parish, and also give Jessie his care and 
company. At this time Mary wandered down 
to the shore a good deal, beyond the sand hills 
where the roses grew, to where there was a steep 
bold headland of rock. Here she would sit on 
her favourite peak and watch the waves breaking 
up against its base many feet below. 

Mary's birthday came in the summer; she 
was twenty-one, and she wanted to feast all the 
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children in the parish with tea and cake. Jessie 
entered warmly into the plan, and thought it 
would be a good opportunity to make some little 
return to the kind friends who had been so 
hospitable to her since her marriage. So she 
and Herbert made a gipsy party in an oak wood 
near the shore, where -a tent was pitched, and 
the company entertained with lunch, after which 
Mary's children came on the scene. Fires were 
lighted, kettles boiled, cake cut up, hymns 
and part songs sung, and feasting went on right 
merrily. The class of grown up girls and several 
teachers waited on the children, while the ladies 
and gentlemen helped or not as they pleased*' 
■ Mary was standing behind a group of under- 
wood, in front of which Jessie was sitting with a 
friend of hers from By town ; she had just des- 
patched two girls who had been waiting on her 
with some baskets of cake to arrange on the 
table, and so for the moment Mary was alone, 
and she could plainly hear what the friends said 
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to each other. At first ^^ took no notice, but 
by-afldrby she caught the name '' Mr. Bishop,." 
tJien she listened.. .The friends were making.no 
secret of tiieirfconver^ation, it was all open, and 
Mary was quitet >sure they had no wish not to be 
overheard. 

Jessie was saying, 
. '^¥ou am quite sure^ his name is Sishop, Mrs. 
Wright,, because there is a Mrs. Bishop here who 
has a grandson in Italy." 

: **iYes, I am quite sure," answered the lady. 
"jAnd she. said the marriage^ would be shortly." 
- )'*Have they been . long engaged," asked 
Jessie. 

*• Well, no ; but there is no reason for delay ; 
he has plenty of money, and was only travel- 
ling for pleasure. She, too^ has something, 
and is exceedingly prbtty, I hear. I never saw 
her myself." 

^' I wonder whether it is the same. Do you 
know his Christian name, Mrs, Wright ?" 
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" Nov my dear, I do not ; but it begins with aa 
K., beca^se I saw the address." 

" Then it must be the same/' said Jessie. " His 
name is Reginald, he is a great friend of my 
husband's. . Has youi:. Mr. Bishop any parents 
living ?" 

"No, I think not; they died in his infancy, 
and he was brought up by some old relation, an 
aunl;^! think,;Somewhere in this county, I fancy." 

. " No> it was his grandmother," explained 
Jessie, " and she lives here at that large house 
amongst the trees on the top of the hill. You 
can see it just beyond the wood." 

"Well, it is strange," remarked Mrs. Wright, 
"but go where you will, you meet some one who 
knows friends that you know. You think he is 
likely to make my friend's friend a good hus- 
band then ?" 

; Maiy heard no more. That subject was 
dropped, ^nd she did not care to listen further. 
;She went through the rest of the day in a 
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dream, with a sinking feeling in her heart. She 
could not hear her brother's address to the 
children before they parted, and her voice 
sounded far away to herself, as she led the 
village choir in their evening psalm, as they filed 
out through the wood two and two, and away 
over the meadows to the village. 

Every one said it had been a very pleasant 
day, and that they had thoroughly enjoyed the 
fine summer weather in the wood and on the 
shore. 

Jessie behaved very sweetly and simply, thank- 
ful to Mary for taking some of the trouble off 
her hands, and winning golden opinions for her- 
self from her guests. She looked very tired 
when she got home/and soon went to bed, kissing 
Mary, and again wishing her many happy returns 
of her birthday. 

Mary was glad at last to find herself alone in 
her little room. She sat down before her writing 
table and began to think. "What ?" she said to 
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herself, " Reginald going to be married ?" for she 
never doubted but it was he — "and why not — 
there was no engagement between us. I entirely 
refused him, and if he came back now unaltered, 
I could not do otherwise, even if he asked me 
again. Ah ! dear, dear, what a weary world it 
is ; my life has been a failure. My work for my 
Master is worthless : the girls go away and get 
into sin, the boys are careless and unimpressed. 
I am no use to anyone. Would I were at rest. 

" 'When shall I be at rest ? hand over hand, 
I grasp, and climb an ever steeper path, 
A rougher path. O ! that it were Thy will, 
My tired feet should tread the promised land.' " 

Mary turned over the leaves of her Bible 
There were the words of promise as clear as 
ever, but she could not take hold of them. AH 
seemed slipping from her grasp. She laid her 
face down into the open book and wept bitter 
tears. Perhaps, after all, she had been trying to 
teach others, and had not herself taken hold on. 
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the "Pearl of greatt price." That thought took 
her back to her pearl locket ^aod -. Reginald. Her 
sense of right gctt clpuded^ her faith dim. " Oh ! 
why did I say na.to him; my love, my love, I 
shall never see you again, must never think of you 
even, now! I shall tread the weary path of life 
alone^ seeing only.the; joy of others. It is all 
veiy >well to look: to the end, but we are so 
human, we want , human sympathy while we are 
on earth. God made us so. It can't be wrong. 
He knows I am a poor weak erring creature. I 
wish it were all ended, and I were at rest Per- 
haps I shall have to live many years, become an 
old woman, like dear granny, and see Herbert's 
children's children. Ah ! life is so long, so long." 

By-and-by, Mary thought of her favourite 
seat on the rock; with the full, fresh waves dash- 
ing up at its feet, and the deep chasm that lay- 
between. 

"Ah ! one step, one plunge, and all this pain 
would be over I Would it be over ? God for- 
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give me ! . Christ, thoa who knowest the feelings 
of our infirmities, who hast been in all points 
tempted like as we are, but without sin, have 
mercy upon me. Hold me, that I go not from 
thy paths ; that my footsteps slip not But per- 
haps I never have walked in his blessed fbosteps 
at all? Herbert {does,, and he has the desire of 
his heart granted him. Ah! I am not worthy; 
*' not worthy to be called thy son ;' not worthy to 
see the fruit of any work for Christ ! not even 
worthy of the true love of any fellow-crea- 
ture !" 

' Mary lay rwith her cheek in her Bible a long 
time after this, while the summer night sped on. 
Presently she remembered it had been her birth- 
day; her twenty-first birthday. She had been 
brought on thus far. Twentyt- one years she had 
been kept and cared for, and the hand that had 
hitherto guided her was not shortened, nor the 
ear heavy that had heard her up to this. 
Something shot through her like a Hash of 
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lightning, and the words came to her as if spoken 
by a voice, 

" My grace is sufficient for thee !" 

Her head was raised. 

"'Sufficient for thee!' What! alone, diVid 
nothing else — God's grace, and nothing else — 
God's favour ! So it says — yes !" 

Again came the light. 

"Call on me in the day of trouble, and I will 
deliver thee." " I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me." 

"Ah 1 I have called for help. Well, then, he 
will deliver me, in his own good time, and in 
his own good way. In my heart of hearts, I 
don't wish any other time, any other way." 

After this came a prayer for forgiveness for 
unfaithfulness, for hard thoughts of her Saviour. 

By this time a new day was dawning. The 
" early pipe of half-awakened birds " was in the 
air, and Mary rose from her knees and laid her 
tired head on her pillow with the words on her 
lips. 
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"Beloved, if our hearts condemn us, God is 
greater than our hearts, and knoweth all things." 

In ten minutes she was asleep, with tears on 
her cheeks and a smile on her lip& 

The sun had been up a long time when Mary- 
opened her eyes. The first thing she saw was 
a little stand by her bed-side, with a fragrant 
cup of tea, and one of Sarah's particular rolls^ 
with its little dash of ^gg on the top. She knew 
there was love in many hearts for her, though 
she had ignored it the night before. She was 
dressed by her usual time, and her face looked 
like the earth after a storm — clouds still flying 
about, though the sun was shining. Her eyes 
were calm, yet full of light, and the " peace 
which passeth understanding" pervaded her 
whole person. 

The struggle did not entirely end here; depres- 
sion and weakness of faith had to be fought 
against again and again. The weary hands were 
held out in supplication; the weak body was 
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acting on the mind, and the ever restless spirit 
reacting on the frail tabernacle. 

The sea-shore and her Bible were Mail's con- 
stant place and occupation out of doors. At 
home she was the same helpful sister as ever to 
both her brother and his wif^. 

The only change was, that she had grown so 
quiet, and lost all her roses. 




CHAPTER IX. 



A RUNAWAY MATCH. 

** ' She is won, we are g6ne, 

O'er bank, bush and scar, 
Theyll be brave steeds who will follow/ 
Quoth young LochinVar.** 

Scott. 

IVE mftiuftes after the postman arrived 
one morning/ Sarah came into the 
breakfast-room; and said to Jessie, 
who was poaring out the coffee, 

" If you please, Mrs* Sheldon, I want to have 
a holiday." 
" Certainlyi Sarah," answet^d Jessie, rather 
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Startled, "whenever you please. Isn't it so, 
Herbert ?" turning to her husband. 

" Oh, yes. When do you want to go, Sarah ?" 

" To-day, sir. Now, by the next train ; and I 
don't suppose I shall be home for a fortnight, 
at least — longer, perhaps. I can't fix any time 
for my return, sir." 

Herbert and Mary looked surprised. The 
latter got up and went over to her old nurse. 

" What's the matter, Sarah .?" said she. " Have 
you had any bad news } Where do you want 
to go ?" 

** To Ireland, Miss Mary." 

" To Ireland !" they all exclaimed. " Why ?" 

Then Sarah told them hurriedly that she had 
had a letter that morning from Mrs. Porson, say- 
ing that Susan was gone — ^had eloped, no one 
knew when or where, and, from all that could be 
made out, in company with some young man. 

Now, Mary had told Sarah about her having 
found Susan out at the back door when she was 
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•staying with her aunt. She had also said that 
she had promised not to do it again, but she 
liad not mentioned that it was Tom Stone with 
^hom she was talking. She said so now, and 
also repeated what Susan had divulged about the 
fishmonger at Wexford. 

Sarah said she knew it was Tom Stone well 
enough ; that he had always been after Susan, 
and that she was going to follow them ; that the 
girl had no parents, and was in a way under 
Tier care; and that therefore the sooner she 
t:ould start the better. 

Mary and Herbert both helped her off. Her- 
bert offered her money, but she would not have 
it. She said she had plenty — it was only to take 
it out of the bank. 

When her master told her how much this 
ivould delay her — that the savings bank would 
want notice — she asked him to give her twenty 
pounds, and to take her bank-book and pay 
liimself, at once signing her name to the notice, 

II 
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and handing it over to him to fill in the amount 
and other particulars. 

Mary drove Sarah up to the station in Jessie's 
pony-carriage, as the time was so short; and 
cook prepared her an enormous basket of provi- 
sions by Jessie's orders. 

. When she arrived at Bytown, Sarah first saw 
Mrs.'Porson, and learned all she could about 
the missing girl. She also found the lodging 
which Tom Stone, had occupied, and heard from 
the landlady that the young man had left the 
morning before by a very early train — ^as early as 
between five and six in the morning. He had had 
no breakfast, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
only taking something at the bar, " strong and 
hot," as was his wont when he went away early. 
He was always coming and going, the woman 
said, as he picked up supplies of poultry and 
fish, taking a fast train to Bristol, where he 
embarked in the Irish steamers. 

When interrogated about Susan's having gone 
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with him, the landlady said No ; she had seen 
no gfirl' — none had come there — ^but Tom was a 
very likely young man. He soon took a fancy 
to a pretty face, and why shouldn't a pretty face 
take a fancy to him ? 

" All very well," thought Mrs. Sarah, " but I 
should like to know that they had been to 
church first, if she has gone with him. He is a 
bad, idle fellow. I wish I could see her mar- 
riage lines, at any rate." 

The next visit was paid to the clergyman's^ 
to hear if there had been any marriage at the 
thurch the morning before, or indeed any mar- 
riage between Tom Stone and Susan- Dobson 
during the course of the summer; for Sarah 
knew the ways of servant-maids who wanted to 
get married, and yet did not wish to leave their 
places or lose their wages just at present. The 
clergyman of Bytown could throw no light on 
the subject, so Sarah called at the chapel minis- 
ter's, and. then at the register-office, with the 

II — 2 
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same result. After this she went to the railway 
station, and found that Tom Stone had left the 
morning before, as the landlady had said, and 
that a young woman had accompanied him, for 
whose ticket he had paid. 

" Where to ?" asked Sarah. 

" To Exeter, mum," said the porter. ** He 
always do take it to Exeter ; we can*t book 'em 
right on to Bristol, it's a different line you see ; 
the trains meets, but parties has to take a fresh 
ticket there.** 

"When does the Irish steamer sail?" was 
Sarah's next question. 

"Don't know what days, mum. She sails 
twice a week, at different times, as the tide suits 
for going down the river from Bristol. Girl a 
relation o' yours, mum ?" 

" Not a relation," said Sarah, " but she is very 
young and has no parents. I am going after 
her." 

The man laughed. '^ You'll never catch em, 
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and if you do, what's the use ? she'll never come 
home no more." 

The chances were that they had gone right on, 
Sarah thought, as far as Bristol ; so she took her 
ticket for Exeter by the next train, and heard 
there from a porter that persons answering to 
her description of the runaways had been 
observed, and had gone on at once yesterday 
morning. 

It was between eleven and twelve at night 
when Sarah got to Bristol. She had never been 
beyond a short railway journey before, as she 
had lived close upon thirty years in the Sheldon 
family, and she had no idea what a voyage was, 
beyond being once in a boat going round Combe 
St David's Head. However, she was not a 
person that was easily put out by circumstances, 
or turned from her purpose when once she had 
made up her mind to a thing. 

Sarah was about fifty years of age at this time ; 
she was dressed in a good French brown merino 



^ 
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dress. Paisley shawl, and black net bonnet — a 
regular respectable old-fashioned bonnet, not a 
dab on the top of her head. She had a carpet- 
bag in one hand, and her basket. of provisions 
and an umbrella in the other. She walked 
steadily out of the crowded dirty Bristol station, 
and found herself in the street as a clock chimed 
the quarter to twelve. Sarah went quietly on 
till she came up to a policeman, whom she 
looked at;. he was a young fellow, and had a 
moustacjje, Sarah went on. Presently she met 
another, he was a respectable-looking elderly 
man, so she spoke. 

"I am just come in by the last train from 
ExeteA and I should be obliged if you could 
recommend me to a respectable place where I 
caa get a bed. I may have to stay in Bristol for 
a day or two." 

The man looked at her all over, and then at 
her bag. 

•* I'll show you a clean place," said he. 
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" Honest ?" asked Sarah. 

*' All right, clean and honest." 

Sarah walked by his side. Presently he said. 

" Business in Bristol, ma'am ?" 

" That's my affair, not yours," she answered. 

The man made no further remark, nor did 
Sarah, till they got to a temperance boarding- 
house, where he left her. 

Sarah ordered a cup of tea, and took it with 
her up to bed. In the morning she found her 
way down to the wharf, and after a good deal of 
trouble, heard that the steamer had sailed for 
Waterford at nine on the evening of the day the 
fugitives had started, and that another would 
sail the following evening, two hours earlier. So 
far so good, but had they gone in it ? Sarah 
had no means of ascertaining. She thought 
they must have gone on at once, because of the 
baskets of poultry and fish which Tom Stone 
had for his employer, and which would have 
spoiled had they remained in Bristol. True, he 
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might have sent his hampers off, and remained 
behind with Susan, but Sarah did not think so. 
She knew he was always crossing, and she de- 
cided on embarking the next evening. 

The rest of that day, and the morning of the 
following, Sarah spent in looking at the churches 
of Bristol. She thought the churches were re- 
spectable, she afterwards told some one, and that 
no harm could come to her during such an occu- 
pation, besides, it was a regular object on which 
to employ her time. So on she went from one 
church to another, regularly inspecting them. 
She dined out of her basket, getting a drink of 
milk from a milk-man whom she met in the 
street, returning to the Temperance lodging- 
house at night, where she had some tea and 
went to bed, as before. 

In the evening of the third day, Sarah paid 
her very moderate bill, took her bag and basket, 
wished the housekeeper at the bar "good even- 
ing," and marched off to the pier, replenish- 
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ing her store of provisions at an eating-house en 
route. 

Sarah took a ticket for the' best end of the 
boat, after a moment's thought, and quietly em- 
barked. She said nothing to anybody, and 
no one said anything to her. The stewardess 
looked at her, as she made herself comfortable 
on a sofa, and passed on to other duties. 

It was a rough night, and when they got out 
into the Channel, poor Sarah found she was any- 
thing but a good sailor. There she lay in that 
cabin, more dead than alive, for twenty-four 
hours. When they were safe in Waterford har- 
bour, she rose from her couch, carefully washed 
and dressed herself, took some refreshment, and 
landed. 

She went straight on from the pier, as if she 
had been in Waterford a hundred times before ; 
and when she was well up in the town she asked 
a respectable-looking woman to show her the 
way to the station from which the train left for 
Wexford. 
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" Sure, now, and is it Wexford yer going to 
ma'm ?^' answered the woman. 

" Yes," said Sarah, " which station is it ?" 

" Arrah, thin, 'tisn't a station at all, at all. Is 
it a relation ye have in Wexford, me dear?" 

"Is there not a railway to Wexford ?" asked 
Sarah. 

** Well, acushla, there is and there isn't. It's 
asy enough to say there is; but it's not so asy 
to go be it." 

*^ What can you mean ?" said Sarah, impa- 
tiently. " I want to go on at once to Wexford." 

"Sure, 'tis late," said the Irishwoman, "to 
go this night. Yer relations can wait till the 
morrow's morn. Did ye come in the staymer, 
then, acushla ?" 

" I am going to Wexford to-night," said 
Sarah, sharply. " Is there a railway T 

" Yes, there is, me jewel." 

"Which way, my dear woman ?" 

"That's the way," pointed the stranger. 
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^'straight on afore ye, and turn to the left;* 
but it aint no use going at all, at all." 

" Why not ?" said Sarah, starting off. 

" Why, me jewel, the railway aint finished ; 
never a carriage have run on her yet." 

Sarah came back 

"How do you go to Wexford, then, good 
woman ?" said Sarah, fairly losing her temper. 

"Why, that's what I ha' been telling on ye all 
along. Ye can't go any ways, as I knows on, but 
by the coach." 

" The coach ? Where is the ofBce?'* 

" Why, here ; three doors further up. That's 
she just gone into the yard; she'll start in about 
an hour, maybe. Ye can have a drap o* tay at 
the corner, and be back in time. The place is 
asy remimbered." 

Sarah took the advice which had been so hard 
to get out of the Irishwoman, had a "drap o' 
tay " at a not over-clean eating-house, and then 
started on the top of the coach for Wexford. 
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It was still light for an hour or two ; but when 
the sun went down it began to rain. The coach- 
man lent Sarah a great-coat, and put plenty of 
straw for her feet and legs, so that, with her 
umbrella, she got on pretty well. 

The clouds gathered, and it seemed setting 
in for a wet night ; so at the next change of 
horses the man put his head inside, and said to 
two gentlemen who were there, 

** Sure, an* yer honours . would ye have any 
objections to take a fay male in, as is getting wet 
outside? She'll be downded entirely if she sits 
up there in the rain till we get to Wexford. 
'Tis no place for the likes o' her at all, at all." 

So Sarah was established inside. 

The two gentlemen went on talking after they 
had given her a glance. By-and-by, Sarah dis- 
covered that one of them was a magistrate. He 
was a middle-aged, pleasant-looking man, with 
grey hair, and a gold eye-glass. 

Sarah sat thinking. 
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After a long time, the gentlemen finished their 
talk, and one of them settled himself into the cor- 
ner, and seemed inclined togo to sleep. The other, 
the magistrate with theeye-glass, looked at Sarah. 

Now, our readers will remember the sort of 
woman Sarah was : a plain-faced, keen-eyed, 
respectably-dressed woman of fifty, with a carpet- 
bag — a neat-looking carpet-bag, mind, with a 
padlock on it — who paid her fare, kept herself 
quiet, and exacted a certain amount of civility 
by her own good manners. 

When she caught the gentleman's eye, she 
spoke. 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; but from your con- 
versation, which you know I could not help 
hearing, I believe you are a magistrate V* 

" I am," said he. 

Sarah continued, " I am a stranger here, sir, 
and am going to Wexford on difficult business. 
I wish you would allow me to tell you why, and 
then advise me what I had best do next ?*' 
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" Certainly. I will hear your story, and advise 
you to the best of my ability." 

Sarah then told the story of Susan's elopement, 
with Tom Stone, from beginning to end. 

" Now," said she, " what can I do when I get 
to Wexford ? It is no use walking about the 
streets, looking for a pretty-faced girl, not more 
than seventeen." 

The stranger asked Sarah several questions, 
inquiring if she were the girl's mother? 

"No, sir. She is quite a distant relation of 
mine, an orphan ; but if I don't see after her no 
one else will." 

The gentleman was much interested in the 
case, and told Sarah she would probably have to 
stay some time in Wexford, and asked where 
she was going to lodge ? 

Sarah said she did not know. 

"Well, I will recommend you a place when 
we get there. You go to-morrow morning to 
the police office, ask for the inspector, give hin^ 
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this card,"— handing her his address card, on 
which he had pencilled a few words — "tell him 
the whole story that you have just told me, and 
say that I said he was to see to it, and find the 
parties for you. If you want any more help, 
come to me, anyone will tell you where I live." 

When the coach stopped in the inn yard, the 
magistrate (whose card gave his name as James 
O'SuUivan, J.P.), called out to a man who was 
lounging about half asleep at the stables. 

*^ Paddy Marony, me boy, take this lady 
down to Widow O'More, and tell her she is 
come to lodge with her by my recommendation." 

" Is it Widdy O'More, yer honour ? Sure 
Paddy's the boy that will do that same.*' 

Sarah followed her guide. 

"Will Icarry^yer bag.^ Sure 'tis tired and 
kilt ye are intirely, this blessed night," said he, 
tuirning round with a curious native politeness. 

" Thank you. I am tired." 

." I^s a stranger ye are, I'm thinking," said he. 
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*' Sure Widdy O'More's a nate body, she'll gie ye 
a drap o' something comfortable, and ye*ll be 
beautiful be the morning." 

Sarah found pleasant quarters, and a nice 
motherly body as landlady, with whom she 
stayed all the time she remained in Wexford, 
and who got quite interested in the search after 
Susan. 

Sarah was roused from her sleep the next 
morning, which was Sunday, by the words, 

" Wake up, me dear woman, sure 'tis an iligant 
morning after the rain." 

Sarah came down in her clean clothes and her 
Sunday black silk gown and apron, which much 
impressed the good widow with the respectability 
of her lodger. She drew up the little table to 
the fire in her neat kitchen, and made Sarah 
take the arm-chair, and showed her all manner 
of attention. She imparted to her that she was 
the widow of a policeman, who had met his 
death in a little shindy on St. Patrick's day, 
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some years ago; and that his honour, Mr. O'Sul- 
livan, was very good to her, and sent her many 
a lodger to help her little income. 

Sarah went to church after breakfast with her 
Bible and prayer-book wrapped up in a clean 
pocket-handkerchief In the afternoon she went 
to sleep in the arm-chair by the fire for some 
time, and then made out her accounts in a large 
clasped pocket-book which she kept in her 
pocket, with an enormous pincushion in the 
shape of a heart, a thimble, a piece of wax, a 
nutmeg grater, which screwed up in a box, 
nutmeg and all, and various other useful 
articles. Church again in the evening, and then 
bed. j 

Early Monday morning she went to the police 
office, it was some time before she pushed open 
the door. She walked up and down on the 
pavement two or three times. She did not like 
the thought of setting the police after Susan — 
poor motherless thing. However, she went in 

12 
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at last and did exactly as Mr. Sullivan had 
directed her. 

The inspector listened carefully to all par- 
ticulars, said it would be easy enough to find 
Tom Stone, and told Sarah to go back to Widow 
O'More and keep quiet till she heard from them. 

In the afternoon of the same day a policeman 

came, and told her they had found Tom, but 

' that no girl was living with him ; if there was 

any that he went to see answering to her descrip- 

; tion of Susan, they should be sure to know it 

• in a few days. 

The next day Mrs. O'More took Sarah out 
into some of the best parts of the town, but she 
did not care to wander about much, for fear of 
being seen by Tom or Susan. Nothing was 
heard from the police. 

The morning after that, one of the men called 
to say they had found Susan ; she was not with 
Tom, but was lodging in a low part of the town 
with a straw milliner, for whom she was working. 
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The man gave Sarah her address, as well aa 
those of Tom and his employer ; at the same 
time telling her that their part of the work was- 
done, and if she had any further orders she 
must come again to the office. In the afternoon 
Sarah put on her bonnet, and went tp the straw 
milliner's in a little back street, and asked for 
Susan Dobson; she was shown at once into a. 
room where two or three girls were plaiting 
straw and making bonnets. 

Susan started up, colouring violently, when she 
saw Sarah, and really seemed as if she were 
going to escape ; Sarah took her by the arm, 
and, asking where her bedroom was, walked her 
■off, and shut herself in with her. What trans- 
pired we need not exactly repeat. Susan would 
not hear of going back, she stood to it that she ' 
had done no harm ; and stay she would and 
should, nothing would persuade her otherwise ; 
no argument could prevail the least upon her; 
she would say nothing to the repeated sugges- 

12 — 2 
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tions but " I won't" and " I won't" She gave no* 
reasons, and when asked about Tom Stone she 
was sulky ; and would not answer at all. 

Miss Susan evidently inherited some of the 
same firmness as her kinswoman, Sarah. 

Before long the old servant went away, but 
not until she had had one or two private words^ 
with the straw-bonnet maker, who was a slatternly- 
person with a great many dirty little children. 

When Sarah left the house, she went dowm 
the street, and into a corner shop on the oppo- 
site side of the road ; it happened to be a. 
draper's, so she bought a clean bonnet cap and 
asked to sit down and rest for a while. She 
sat with her face to the door and watched. She 
waited a long time, but by-and-by when it 
was quite dusk she seemed to see what she 
wanted ; for she got up in a hurry, and followed 
a man who went up the street and in at the 
milliner's door; when he went in, she went in 
too ; but not at the same door, he went into the 
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Tiouse, she into the shop ; the milliner was at a 
■small table that acted as counter. 

"He is just gone in, Mrs. Shea/' said Sarah; 
*" where will they meet ? " 

" In there, me dear woman," turning her thumb 
over her shoulder. " In the parlour behind the 
shop. I shall go to the kitchen ; ye can bide 
here — ^ye'U hear 'em aisy enough through that 
little windy. Yell not mind being in the dark, 
will ye, asthore ? yon lamp in the street gives 
an iligant light." 

She took up the tallow candle and passed 
through the back parlour, locking the door be- 
tween after her. The girls who had been work- 
ing there when Sarah first came were all gone 
now. 

Sarah went up close to the partition, in which 
there was a small window as well as the door ; 
the window had a dirty muslin curtain over it, 
and was about eighteen inches square ; it had 
'been made for Mrs. Shea to watch her shop 
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while she was doing her straw work with her 
apprentices. 3arah was in darkness, except for 
the glimmer of a street lamp outside. 

In a minute or two Susan entered the back 
parlour carrying a candle, Tom Stone after her. 
She was saying, 

" I tell you she s in Wexford sure enough, she 
came here to me this very afternoon." 

** Has she come about that ?" said he. 

"^ What, Tom ?" 

" Why that Will, of course." 

.Sarah opened her eyes and ears and held her 
breath, actually trembling with excitement for 
the first time in her life, at this most unexpected 
conversation. 

" No," answered Susan ; " I don't think so ; it's 
all along of me she's come." 

" Are you sure, she's a deep one } she watched 
me awful before I left the Cedars, and you too^ 
for the matter of that. I would not trust her.^* 

" I know," said Susan ; " but I don't believe 
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she knows about that. I say . Tom, is it 

safe r 

" Safe enough, trust me for that." 

" But where is it ? not here in Irelan<Ij Tom ?" 

"No, no; hundreds of miles away ; here, come 

close, one does not know who may be listening." 
" Not Sarah," said Susan. " I watched her 

away safe enough." She came nearer to Tom, 

who threw his arms round her the moment she 
was within reach, and kissed her repeatedly. 

'* Keep off, Tom, that wasn't fair ; be quiet" 

" I shan't. When are you coming to live 

with me ?" 

" When weVe been to Church," said she 

demurely. 

" Well ! come to-morrow ;" said he. " I Ve 

waited long enough. If you won't go my way, 

I suppose I must go yours." 
" But we haven't been asked." 
" Bother the asking; we'll have a licence." 
Susan knew well enough he would not care 
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to spend two guineas on a licence; she was stand- 
ing a little way off him now, nearer to Sarah 
than he was. 

"Well ! you haven't told me where that Will 
is/* said she. " I thought you were going to." 

** You're too far off." 

** You did not tell me when I wasn't* 

** Try again, my dear, if you want to know." 

Susan went nearer, and the same scene was 
repeated as before; but he also whispered 
something in her ear of which Sarah only caught 
the words " Mother," and " hidden." 

" But she'll tell," said Susan. 

"Not she, she daren't; and I have ordered 
her to burn it at once, if any one comes to her 
inquiring or bothering about it." 

After some more love making on Tom's part; 
Susan said very quietly and solemnly, — 

" Well, Tom, I suppose I had best go back 
with Sarah ?" 

"Back with Sarah?" said he; "hang Sarah I 
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what do you mean ? what business has she to 
come after you ? she had better mind her own 
affairs." 

" She is kin to me/* said Susan ; " I shall think 
about it. She won't be going to-morrow, I dare 
say. Did you say you'd have them banns put 
up next Sunday ?" added she slyly. 

" Of course, if you like ; but it will be three 
weeks afore they're out." 

" Well, perhaps Sarah won't go just yet, if I 
ask her to stay over next Sunday." 

Sarah had heard quite enough now, and had 
made up her mind, too, about several things. 
She laid two half-crowns upon the counter, and 
noiselessly went out of the shop into the night. 

It was very late when she got home to her 
lodgings, but she asked Mrs. O'More the way 
to Mr. Sullivan's before she went to bed ; and 
as soon as she thought it might be a gentleman's 
breakfast time next morning, she went to his 
residence, which was a good house, in grounds^ 
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about a mile from the town. She had timed 
her visit so well, that the magistrate was still 
at breakfast when she got there ; and she waited 
in the hall till he had finished. 

Sarah was closeted with him in his study for 
half an hour or so, and then various little arrange- 
ments were made, which would rather have 
astonished Susan had she overheard them. 

When Sarah left she went back to Wexford, 
and all through the town to the straw milliner's, 
and asked for Susan. She talked long and ear- 
nestly to her about coming home. She did not 
spare her ; she told her what she might, and most 
probably would, come to if left at her age alone 
amongst strangers, and in the power of a man 
like Tom ; of the wrong she had already done, 
and the extreme danger she was in. Susan, 
however, was obdurate; one only thing was clear, 
she would not return. Sarah then got up, and 
slipping her hand into her pocket, took out three 
sovereigns which she had put there for the 
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purpose, and flung them into Susan's lap, 
saying, 

"There girl, if you won't come home, go 
and get a licence and a new bonnet, and get 
married." 

Sarah seemed as if she were going now; but 
she stood a moment at the door, and then turned 
back. 

" Put on your shawl now," said she perempto- 
rily; " you may not like to do such a thing alone." 

Susan put on her things, and Sarah marched 
her off to the surrogate, got the licence, and then 
on to the clergyman's house. 

' You are to be married to-morrow morning at 
eight," said Sarah authoritatively. " Mind what I 
say, Susan. Be at the church in good time, and 
see to it that Tom is there, or I'll get the police 
and take you home as sure as your name's Susan 
Dobson. You had better let me have no non- 
sense, and mark my words, if you don't get 
married, I'll take you home." 
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The clergyman was fortunately within. He 
was told of the intended marriage, and shown 
the licence, and Sarah begged he would be so 
kind as to be punctual. Then she let Susan go 
at the door of a ribbon shop, and went home 
herself, packed up her carpet-bag, paid the 
widow woman, and took her place by the Water- 
ford coach for ten o'clock the next morning, by 
doing which she would just catch the next 
steamer to Bristol from Waterford. 

As the church clock struck eight, the next 
morning, Mrs. Sarah entered the parish church. 
Ten minutes afterwards, James O'SuUivan, Esq., 
Justice of the Peace, got out of his carriage at 
the churchyard gate, and attended by two police- 
men, who there joined him, entered the sacred 
edifice. 

There stood Susan as sulky as a bear, and 

Tom Stone sheepish, and evidently down in the 

mouth, looking askant at the magistrate and 
policemen. 
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The clergyman began the service, when it 

came to the part, " Who giveth this woman to 
be married to this man ?" there was a pause. 

Sarah hesitated for one moment, but Mr. Sullivan 
stepped forward, and gave Susan's hand to the 
minister, who handed it on to Tom, and the 
wedding was finished. 

The registers were duly signed and witnessed 
by Sarah, Mr. Sullivan, and one of the police. 
After which Sarah paid the fees, curtsied to the 
clergyman and magistrate, thanking the latter 
warmly; and utterly ignoring the bride and 
bridegroom went on her way to the coach office, 
without once looking behind her. The Irish 
magistrate put his glass to his eye before he got 
into his carriage, and watched the quiet figure as 
it went down the street, carpet-bag in hand. 
Then he threw himself back in his seat and 
laughed so long and so loudly that his coach- 
man thought he was going into a fit, and hurried 
his horses home accordingly. 



CHAPTER X. 



A GAIN AND A LOSS. 

" The dreamer sat watching, 
The embers gleam, 
While his heart was floating 

Down hope's bright stream, 
So he wove her wailing. 
Into his dream." 

A. Proctor. 

'HE still, white snow was falling — 
falling thickly and silently on green 
fields, bare hedge-rows, and wild open 
country — drifting into mounds in narrow lanes 
— making graves under the banks — covering up 
things lovely and unlovely with its pure white. 
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The Church of Combe St. David's looked as if 
it had on ^ bridal garment, except here and 
there, where the ivy branches had bent under the 
weight, and, letting their load slip off them, 
shone out in their native green. 

It is still very early in the morning; but 
lights gleam through the vicarage windows, and 
have done all through that long, cold night. A 
carriage stands in the lane, under the shelter of 
the high wall ; the man on the box is muffled 
up to his ears in coats and multiplied capes, one 
over the other, like the peel of an onion. His 
legs are defended by thick rugs and a leather 
apron. He sits there as stolid and quiet in his 
wraps as if the weather made very little difference 
to him. The horses, too, are well cared for. 
Each has a warm rug over him, the scarlet binding 
of which makes a beautiful contrast to the snow. 

Presently steps approach, and in the dim light 
two men come out of the vicarage; one, a 
stranger ; the other — can it be Herbert Sheldon, 
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with that ghastly face, red eyes, disordered hair, 
and anxious manner ? 

The stranger steps into his carriage, and shakes 
hands with Herbert, saying, 

" Give plenty of brandy and beef-tea. Keep 
on, and see to all I told you. Ill look in again 
in an hour or two." 

Up stairs, in the lai^e room looking away 
towards the sea, lay Jessie Sheldon, her face 
white, her golden hair streaming over the pillow. 
By her side sat her aunt, pouring brandy from a 
teaspoon into her thin lips. 

In a chair by the fire is Mary, holding in her 
arms a wee, tiny thing, rolled up in flannel, which 
every now and then grunts and gasps after the 
manner of all young animals. 

Jessie does not speak or open her eyes. She 
lies still now, and the nourishment is given con- 
stantly, and by slow degrees. She roused a 
little when her husband came back, and smiled 
faintly. 
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Hours pass away, and the treatment begins to 
tell. The young mother slowly and gradually 
comes back from the gates of the unknown land. 

It was a heavy drag getting her up again. 
The snow had all melted and gone away long 
ago, and the spring flowers were peeping up their 
heads, before she could sit up. The lilacs and 
laburnums came into blossom, and still Jessie 
did not come down stairs. 

One day, when spring was kissing a welcome 
to early summer, Jessie wished to be carried 
down into the drawing-rom. She felt so much 
better, she said, and longed for a change into the 
pleasant room below. She was soon taken back 
again, but, notwithstanding every precaution, she 
took cold — quite a little chill, nothing to speak 
of, had she been stronger ; but shortly violent 
inflammation of the lungs came on, and before 
they were : scarcely aware of danger, Jessie was 
gone, the sweet blue eyes were closed, and the 
baby boy motherless. 

13 
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Jessie's mortal part was laid to rest in the 
quiet earth, and weeks passed away. The 
broken-hearted husband went away from his 
home, while a stranger took his duties for a 
time. 

After his return, everything settled into a 
quiet, monotonous life with him — not unlike his 
life before Jessie became his wife, except that 
now there was the child, the bright, healthy 
Kttle boy, nearly six months old, who was Mary's 
sole charge and delight, and his father's comfort 
Mary'stendernesstoherbrotherwas deepand con- 
stant. His young wife had left him before he had 
occasion to depend much upon her strength or 
judgment; so he never found out that he had 
made a mistake in his marriage — that such a 
character as Jessie's was only fit for a hot-house 
life. She could not have borne any roughness 
or privation, either as the wife of a working 
clergyman, or the mother of a family. She had 
liad a short, sunny married life, and h^d left a 
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little rosebud behind to cheer the lonely father's 
heart. 

Mary found now that hef duties increased 
upon her, her wee nephew took up a gr^at deal 
of her time ; the household, too, was so much 
larger than it used to be when she first came to 
Combe, and neither the parish nor old Mrs. 
Bishop could be neglected. 

When things began to be quite settled again> 
Sarah once more asked for a holiday. 

" To Ireland again ?" asked Herbert with a 
smile. 

" No sir ; I am going back to the neighbour* 
hood of the Cedars, if Miss Mary can spare 
me. 

She went before the week was out. 

When baby was nearly a year old, Mrs, 
Bishop sent down a little note to Mary one 
morning, telling her that she had heard from 
Reginald, and he was on his way home, would 
be with her in about a week. 

13—2 
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Mary's heart beat violently for a moment, 
then she remembered his supposed engagement 
to Miss Fortescue, the pretty young lady at 
Leghorn, and she wondered why he had not 
married her before this. If he had married, she 
felt sure she should have heard it from his grand- 
mother. 

The week passed nearly over, and Mary tried 
to school herself into indifference about Reginald, 
nevertheless her cheek would flush if a door 
opened suddenly, and she would gaze earnestly 
out at the roof of Hill House, which could be 
just seen from the windows, as if her glance could 
take in all that was going on beneath those 
purple slates. 

One afternoon. Baby Herbert, or Bertie, as 
his young aunt called him, was unusually frac- 
tious, he would not goto sleep; his nurse had 
walked him about, and rocked and hushed him, 
and tried all manner of orthodox nursery receipts 
for getting hijn " off" as she called it, with no 
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success. So Mary went up to the nursery. 
She had not been there two minutes when the 
parlour-maid came to tell her she was wanted 
by a stranger. Mary told the girl to ask the 
person to wait, thinking it was some one from the 
village. 

Baby was a long time before he went to sleep. 
Mary sang soft songs to him while she held him 
in her arms, moving herself gently in the rocking 
chair ; at last the young gentleman closed his 
eyes ; the moment, however, that she tried to lay 
him in his cot he opened them again, and held 
out his warm little arms to clasp her neck. 

This was repeated several times, till the baby 
nature could hold out no longer, the tired eye* 
lids settled comfortably down, and Master 
Bertie was too sound asleep to miss his aunt's 
encircling arms. 

Mary had quite forgotten the waiting stranger 
when, with a weary face, and aching arms, she 
went slowly down to the drawing room, and 
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opened the door. In a moment some one was 
at her side. 

*'Mary, my own little Mary," exclaimed 
Reginald, taking both her hands. '' Why, how 
altered you are, how tired you look," added 
he. 

Mary glanced at him for half a second. How 
handsome he was, so rough and brown and sun- 
burnt, his bright eyes so frank, yet so earnest. 

" Reginald," she gasped, " is it you ?" 

" Yes, did you not know } I am come back 
home again — come for you." 

Mary did not answer; she forgot all about 
Miss Fortescue, thinking of what his words 
implied. 

" It is quite true, my darling; your prayers and 
granny's have been answered, and I can truly 
say that dear as you are to me, I have found 
something dearer." 

Mary's eyes filled with tears. 

'• You will not say no to me now, Mary ?*' 
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Mary turned away her face to hide what she 
felt was written there. 

*Nay/* said he, "this is to be your hiding 
place." He put his arms round her and drew 
her close to himself, laying her head on his 
breast, where she wept for very joy and relief at 
having him there to lean on. 

*' My darling, my dwn sweet heart, how weak 
and ill you .are looking." 

" I shall get stronger now ;" she said with a 
smile. 

*' Shall you : why ?" 

I 

She looked up with a blush, that wanted no 
words to tell him why. 

He stroked her soft hair tenderly with his 
fingers. "Mary mine;" said he, "Tm a big 
worthless fellow, but you'll be able to put up 
with me." 

There was silence after this for a good while, 
she stood in quiet happiness; his arms round 
her, and her heart full. 
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Mary spoke first. 

" Reginald, even now I shall have to say no, I 
believe." 

" Shall you ? I don't much care if you do." 

^'Dpn^t you?" said she, straightening herself 
up. 

" No, because it takes two to make a bargain, 
and I won't take no for an answer ; you want 
some one to take care of you, you have been 
taking care of everybody else rather too long. 
There will be nothing of you left presently. I 
know all about you from granny." 

"But I can leave Herbert less than ever,*' 
said Mary. " You have not yet seen my pretty 
little Bertie.*' 

" No ; but I'll see him to-morrow morning if 
that will suit you ; and I will have my own way 
in other things too." 

" What things ?" asked Mary. 

" Why, I will make a bargain*" returned he, 
laughing. " You vow and promise you'll be my 
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wife, and I will promise I won't ask you to leave 
Herbert unless he agrees to it ; seriously, dearest^ 
let us leave all the future to our Heavenly 
Father, who has given us at last to each other. 
He will make our way plain in His own good 
time, and we neither of us wish for any other 
time, do we ?" 

''No/* said Mary softly. "Ah! Reginald, 
you don't know how faithless I have been 
at times ; I have not deserved this happi- 
ness." 

" My darling," said he with bowed head and 
softened eyes, " we will help each other to keep 
in the right path ; to walk worthy of our high 
calling, running with patience the race set before 
us, looking to our Guide." 

"Yes," she said ; " it seems now as if I should 
never be so faithless any more ; but I have been 
longing to lay down my head at His blessed 
feet, and feel that the battle was won ; just be- 
cause I am a very poor soldier." 
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He looked at her with a strange expression, 
half admiration, half reverence. 

^' Don't ycu wish you were safe ?" continued 
she, " at rest for ever more from all sin and 
sorrow? never afraid of grieving Him again, 
our Lord, our Master ?" 

Mary's look was deep and earnest, as her 
wistful eyes were raised to him for an answer. 

"I wish to have no will," said he; "but I 
should like to think you and I might spend our 
lives together first ; God has given us all things 
to enjoy : the earth is very fair. Maty." 

Before dark Herbert came in to tea ; he had 
heard of Reginald's arrival in the village ; the 
friends had much to say to each other, and Regi- 
nald stayed late. Mary sat working with a quiet 
smile on her face which was pleasant to see; 
she did not say much, but whenever she looked 
up, she found a pair of brown eyes watching 
her ; which would cause the colour to flush her 
cheeks and then die out again, leaving her all 
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too white and wan. Reginald noted it all, and 
drew his Own silent conclusions. 

When he came down to the vicarage in the 
morning, Mary was teaching Bertie to walk- 
The servant was carrying away the breakfast 
things, and Herbert was holding a bunch of 
bright flowers before the merry little child who 
was standing on the carpet with his aunt stooping 
over him, supporting his armis. 

" Now then, Bertie," said she, " go to papa and 
see the flowers." 

Reginald came in at this moment, and stood 
by Herbert, entering into the fun immediately. 

" Come along, old fellow," said he, " never 
mind your father, come to me." 

The child scowled at Reginald with an ex- 
pression which said, as plainly as words could 
have done, 

" And who in the world are you, sir ?" 

Then he turned round and looked up at Mary 
with the sweetest smile, as if to apologize for 
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leaving her ; stretched out his fat little arms tc 
balance himself, and walked deliberately over 
the few feet of intervening carpet into Reginald's 
arms. 

Reginald caught him up and bestowed on 
him some of the kisses he longed to give else- 
where. 

" You villain !" said Herbert laughing. " Do 
you mean to say you prefer him to your own 
father ; I shall owe you a whipping for that some 
day." 

Bertie laughed and crowed as if he had done 
a very clever thing, and Reginald gave him back 
into Mary's arms, saying, — " I am going to tell 
Herbert, Mary.!' 

"You will remember your promise.^" said she. 

"Yes, if you will remember yours." 

When Herbert heard his friend's story, he 
said simply, " Dear old fellow, you are the ohly 
man I know worthy of her.'* 

" That is my only fear," he answered ; *' that I 
am not worthy of her." 



CHAPTER XL 



A DISCOVERY. 



•* What a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive." 

Shakespeare. 

ERHAPS bur readers may not object 
to know how Mrs. Sarah employed 
her time during her second holiday 
from Combe St. David's, albeit she was only a 
middle-aged housekeeper bordering on the ugly, 
and without a grain of romance in her character. 
She arrived at Northernhay, the village near 
which the Cedars was situated, quite early in 
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the day ; and proceeded to the post-office, where 
dwelt a certain woman, the post-master's wife, 
who had been a crony of Sarah's in times past 

Mrs. Dodd was delighted to see the ci-devant 
housekeeper of the big house, and taking her 
into the best parlour wiped the easy chair — 
which was already as clean as the hands of 
Betsy, Mrs. Dodd's only daughter, could make it — 
and pushing it up to the fire sat down opposite, 
to have a right down good gossip with her friend. 

They began with the news of Combe, going 
on to "that man," at the Cedars and through 
the whole news of Northenhay ; ending with the 
cat, which had just had the astonishing number 
of eleven kittens. 

As soon as the two women had talked them- 
selves dry, Mrs. Dodd called to Betsy to get 
them some tea, and be sure to put a good dash 
of green into it ; during which riefreshment on 
they went again, as if they had never said a 
word before^ bending their heads together, and 
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sipping their steaming beverage out of the 
saucer, at the same time regaling themselves 
with dripping morsels of hot buttered toast ; 
which, owing to Betsy's superior management, 
all partook of the character of " middle pieces." 

Sarah's shawl was unpinned and lay back on 
the chair, her black Orleans cloth gown was 
folded up over her knees, and her feet were on 
the fender ; while her white pocket-handkerchief 
was spread on her lap in case of accident with 
the buttered toast. 

'* You haven't told me a word about old Nurse 
Stone," said Sarah, when Mrs. Dodd really 
seemed to have come to the end of her budget. 

" Poor old thing, no more I haven't ; she has 
come down in the world rather, and is a'most 
too weakly to go out to nurse. She do have the 
astmac, too, very badly upon times, and them 
confinements is very trying to nurses as isn't 
strong. I always wonders why ladies don't get 
up again like poor folk j whatever my mother 
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would ha' done, and she had seventeen — though, 
through grace she buried five — if she had kep 
abed three or four weeks every time,* goodness 
knows." 

" Does she live in her old house on the green ?" 
asked Sarah. 

"Oh yes; she have never left. How she 
manages to pay the rent I don't know ; but there 
she is, poor thing." 

" Doesn't her son help her V 

*' Her son !" said Mrs. Dodd, contemptuously. 
*" He ain't no account whatsomedever, beyond a 
trial." 

"She used to be a religious sort of body, 
Mrs. Dodd ?" 

"Well, poor soul, she do seem like it; but 
she is so awful timid and fearsom ; they do say 
Tom used to twist her round his finger when he 
was home, and make her do just what he liked." 

" Has he been home lately T 

"Not he; and he don't never write to her 
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neither; and, seeing I am the postmaster's 
wife, I ought to know ; at least," added the good 
woman, '^the letters don't never come to this 
office ; that I will say !" 

" She used to let her two best rooms," said 
Sarah. 

"That she do still, when she can find anyone 
to take 'em ; but she haven't been able to for 
this long time." 

" I expect I shall have to stay for a day 
or two," said Sarah. " I will go and see if 
she can accommodate me. It would be but 
friendly." 

Sarah had made up her mind to lodge with 
Mrs. Stone long before she left Combe Parson- 
age. 

"It would be quite a Godsend to the poor thing," 
said Mrs. Dodd ; " not but what I could manage 
well enough to give you a bed, only William's 
brother is coming down to-morrow, and maybe 
you would not like to sleep in this room in the 
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turn-down ? In course, I could put Thomas in 
here, and you up stairs, but " 

"No, no, Mrs. Dodd. Thank you all the 
same ; but I shall go over to Nurse Stone, and 
tell her you recommended me. So she will 
think two old friends have done her a kindness, 
instead of one/' '' 

When Mrs. Stone first saw Sarah she was 
frightened. Her hands shook, and she got quite 
breathlesSi Sarah was pleasant and conciliatory 
and mentioned her desire for lodgings and Mrs. 
Dodd*s name at once. The poor old woman 
was quite glad to put a few shillings into her 
pocket, and bustled about to get things ready 
for her lodger. 

"You need not trouble about the sitting- 
room," said Sarah, " V\\ live in here with you, 
Mrs. Stone, and then there will be but one room 
to do in a morning, and we can cook our bit 
together." 

Mrs. Stone's bit had not been much to rook 
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by itself lately. She had had several attacks 
of asthma, and had not been fit for nursing; con- 
sequently her commissariat department had 
suffered. 

Sarah's business did not seem to take her out 
much the next few days. She said she was tired 
with her journey, and that there was no particu- 
lar hurry ; Miss Mary was pretty well, though 
she was not over strong ; and baby was growing 
famously. 

The old nurse was evidently glad of company; 
and Mrs. Sarah was so very pleasant and oblig- 
ing, that Mrs. Stone quite wondered how it could 
have been she used to be so afraid of her in old 
times, when she was nursing at the Cedars. 

One evening Sarah told the nurse about Tom 
having married Susan, and taken her to Ireland. 
She did not see any need to mention which came 
first— the marriage or Ireland — but she added, 
she hoped Tom was more steady now, and that 
they would do pretty well. 

14—2 
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" It is a pity about the loss of that Will/' said 
Sarah. " Susan would have had something, I 
believe — at least, so Mr. Finch said — and I 
always intended to put something to it, and set 
her up tidy when she married ; but, of course, I 
can't do it all myself." 

Mrs. Stone was visibly affected at the mention 
of the Will; but Sarah took no notice, and 
dropped the subject. 

The next day, Sarah went out for a walk, and 
brought home with her various little household 
matters — two or three slices of bacon in a 
paper, a quarter of tea and some white sugar, 
a small loaf, a pat of butter, and a penny news- 
paper. She had been a long time choosing that 
paper, and had not seemed to care very much 
about its being a new one. 

When she came home, she laid the things out, 
asking Mrs. Stone to put the kettle on. When 
all was ready, she invited the old woman to tea 
ivith her. When it was over. Sarah unfolded the 
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paper, and began to read to herself- Presently 
she turned it over, and began to read aloud to her 
companion an account of a murder that was 
described with shocking minuteness ; then a case 
of some one holding stolen property, who had 
been transported for life. 

Sarah laid the paper down on her knees, and 
began talking over this case. 

" I never can understand," said she, " how any 
one can be so foolish as to hold stolen property 
of any sort for another, they have all the risk 
and get no benefit, and what a terrible thing it 
must be on the mind." 

Mrs. Stone groaned. 

" Yes, indeed," said Sarah, " it must keep one 
frightened out of one's very life, and then what 
would one do if one was very ill, or likely to die." 

** Yes, indeed, true enough," said the conscience 
stricken woman ; while Sarah went on, 

** I suppose it depends upon the circumstances, 
but I have heard that if a party gives up the 
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thing safe and sound they are sure to get 
pardoned." 

"Are they really?" said the nurse. "I never 
heard that before." 

" They are very often, most in general I should 
say — ^but how tired you are, Mrs. Stone, you look 
quite white. I hope you ain't going to have one 
of your attacks of asthma ; do take another cup 
of tea and go to bed." 

Mrs. Stone went to bed ; she did not like the 
turn the conversation was taking, but she could 
not get rid of the idea of transportation on the 
one hand, and forgiveness and silence on the 
other, all night long. 

The poor timid old thing had a slight attack 
of her old complaint before many days were 
over. Sarah bemoaned and pitied her a great 
deal, made her stay in bed, and after a bit got 
her to fancy herself much worse than she really 
was. 

One morning Sarah said, " How you did go 
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on last night, Mrs. Stone ! what can you have on 
your mind to make you call out like that in 
your sleep ?" 

" Did I call out ? what ever did I say ?" 

" Of course you did, or I should not say so. I 
hope you are not going to be very bad, to get 
really ill, and die, perhaps, because I can't stay 
away from my place much longer." 

"Get ill and die!" said Mrs. Stone, much 
frightened. " No ; I hope not." 

" Well, there's no knowing, asthma is very 
trying to some constitutions. I only hope you 
won't, of course, but I fancy you must have been 
a little off your head last night. I know if I 
had anything on my mind I should like to make 
a clean breast of it, if I were you." 

In the afternoon, she returned to the attack. 

"If you were at Combe St. David's now, Miss 
Mary would look after you, and send you down 
all sorts of nice little things, and come and talk 
to you." 
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" Would she now ? that Mr. Lucas at the 
Cedars don't do nothing for the poor, worse 
luck." 

" Miss Mary can't do what she would, nor Mr. 
Sheldon neither; poor young lady, she have been 
pretty near to want, herself, since she left here, 
and all because that Will was lost. You remem- 
ber about it, don't you } I have heard her say 
many a time that it must be much worse for 
them that did the wrong, than for her and 
master to bear it, because they can ask for God's 
blessing, and the others can't." 

"You don't mean to say," said Mrs. Stone 
starting up in her bed, "that Miss Sheldon have 
been in real want along of that." 

" But I do, Mrs. Stone ; of course she has ; 
didn't you know it before ? You just listen to 
me," added Sarah, as a bright idea struck her. 
She came up close and sat down on the side of 
the bed. " Now mind you never say a single 
word of what I am going to tell you. Will you 
promise me faithfully." 
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"IwilUndeed." 

" Well, then," continued Sarah in a mysterious 
tone of voice. " I have known Miss Mary Shel- 
don — you remember her up at the Cedars, with 
all those servants and everything she had a mind 
for, to be had only for the asking — I have known 
her, I tell you, sit down to a meal with only old 
tea leaves in the pot that somebody had used 
before her, and given away, and all just because 
somebody else won't give up that Will." 

Poor old Nurse Stone. The picture of the 
elegant young lady she had known in luxury, 
presented to her mind's eye in such a state of 
destitution; for Mrs. Stone's idea of old tea 
leaves in a cracked pot, behind the fire, was very 
different from the reality at Combe St. David's 
pretty little parsonage — as Sarah well knew, and 
'intended it should be, crafty old thing that 
she was. This picture was terrible to the nurse, 
accustomed as she was to attend in the best of 
families, as she put on her advertisement card. 
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And to think, too, that this was in great part 
her doing. " For/' thought she, " if I had no 
hand in taking of it, I have kept it from them 
now going on for four years, and at this minute 
it is safe in the bottom of my box. Lord have 
mercy upon me, for a wicked old woman as I 
am r 

Mrs. Stone moaned and groaned, and tossed 
about, wheezing and coughing. " Goodness gra- 
cious, whatever shall I do! Deary me, deary 
me, that boy Tom of mine will be the death of 
me one way or another." 

Sarah let this work for some time, waiting on 
the sick woman kindly, taking the trouble to 
get some drops from the chemist for her, and 
making arrowroot and such like food for the 
poor thing. 

She never left her alone long ; she slept in her 
room at night, under pretence of seeing taher; 
and kept a sharp look out upon all her move* 
ments. Nor did she let the subject drop by any 
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means. Sometimes in one way, sometimes in 
another, she kept the saw going, till at last (often 
coming so near to the point as asking Sarah 
what in her opinion Mr. Sheldon would do to 
the persons who had taken and hidden the Will) 
she confessed all la Sarah, and was told that 
there was little doubt Mr. Sheldon and Miss 
Mary would forgive the past, and not bring it 
before the public more than was possible. In 
saying this, Sarah calculated a good deal on her 
influence in the Sheldon family, and on the fact 
that Susan was now the wife of Tom Stone. 

Anyhow Mrs. Stone confessed. She thought 
she was on her dying bed. She had not seen 
Tom for years, nor was she likely to see him ; 
and Sarah was good to her. 

The story she told was this, and it was after- 
wards discovered to be very nearly the whole 
truth : — 

Shortly after Mr. James Sheldon had made 
his Will, Tom came in to see his mother. He 
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was then courting Susan, or at least keeping 
company with her — whatever that phrase may 
mean in the servants* hall. 

Mrs. Stone saw him in the dressing-room, 
and, like a chattering, weak-minded old woman 
that she was, she told him that Susan had just 
had fifty pounds left her by her master — all the 
servants had. 

Tom said he didn't believe it. 

She answered that it was all written down 
in black and white, not five minutes ago, and 
that Miss Sheldon had put the paper in the 
master's desk, there, standing on the table. 

At this moment, the nurse heard Sarah re- 
turning from the pantry, where she had been with 
the tray of glasses. Mrs. Stone slipped back to 
the bed-room, and into the chair where she had 
been sitting before, and leaning back shut her 
^y^s^ so that when Sarah came in, both nurse 
and patient were in exactly the same positions 
in which she had left them five minutes before. 
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Tom was thus alone in the dressing-room, 
which was not generally used as a passage-room, 
as the other door was more convenient. He 
stood where his mother had left him, pondering 
on the fifty pounds. Should he marry pretty 
Susan on the strength of it at once, or should 
he not } He scarcely believed his old mother's 
word 6n the subject, and casting his eyes on the 
desk, what was his amazement to find it was not 
locked ! The key had been turned, but a pen 
had prevented the lid from being quite closed. 
No doubt Mary had been agitated and full of 
grief at the moment, and she had not noticed it. 

Tom thought to himself, *' I'll just see if what 
mother says is true. It is just as well not to 
* buy a pig in a poke.' " He found the Will, 
opened it, and tried to discover about Susan and 
the fifty pounds ; but he was not a very good 
scholar, and there was so much about heirs and 
assigns, wills and testaments, and other hard 
words of which he could understand very little, 
that he could not find out about Susan. 
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In a short time there were sounds in the sick 
room. Mr. Sheldon had roused and was worse, 
and Tom heard some one coming. There was 
not time to replace the Will in the desk ; so he 
thrust it hurriedly into his pocket, and hastened 
to conceal himself. 

The end came, as we know, in a few hours, 
and from that time there was no opportunity for 
him to put it back, although he remained long 
enough to see Susan in a back passage. At 
first he had not intended to keep it, and when 
Herbert came up to look for it, leaving the keys 
on the table, Tom, who was hiding near, had 
tried to replace it, but there was not time ; the 
only thing he did in his hurried bungling way 
was to lock the desk, but even that was unin- 
tentional ; and to put the keys on the drawers 
instead of the table where Herbert had laid 
them. 

Afterwards, during the search, the desk was 
locked, and owing to Sarah's vigilance Tom ivas 
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unable to see Susan in the house* When the loss 

was discovered, and he found it was impossible 

to restore it, he told his mother, for up to this 
time she had known nothing about it, only that 

he had been in the dressing-room against express 

orders, for he was not allowed about the house 

at all. 

At first, the poor woman had thought he 
might be the guilty party, from the fact that he 
had been there, and that the Will was gone, for 
she knew only too well how unprincipled he 
was; but until the night after the loss was dis- 
covered he had not told her. 

When she returned home after the funeral, he 
rowed and bullied her into secrecy, frightening 
her with the punishment both of them would 
receive if it was ever discovered who had taken 
it. Then he wished Susan good-bye, and went 
off to Ireland, only just sober enough to take 
journey in safety. 

All this the old worn-out woman confided to 
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the listening Sarah, who made no remark till she 
had (following Mrs. Stone's directions as to its 
hiding place) the parchment Will safely in her 
hands. She just looked to see it was all right, 
and then with a grim smile put it into her capa- 
cious pocket, after which she sat down and gave 
Nurse Stone a piece of her mind. 

First, as to the bringing up of Tom, and the 
many whippings he ought to have had years 
ago, and then of the awful consequences to Mrs. 
Stone herself, if she had died with such a wrong 
upon her conscience unrepented of, and no resti- 
tution made. 

The delinquent sobbed and cried till Sarah 
thought she really would get ill enough to die. 
So she made her a cup of tea and put a spoonful 
of gin into it, and let her sleep in peace and 
quietness as long as she would. 

Sarah never wrote to Combe St. David's, or 
told anybody of the discovery she had made. 
She waited a fe\/ days and got the old woman 
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out of bed again. Told her she ought to be 
thankful that she had at last confessed her sins ; 
recommended her to get a piece of fresh mutton 
with some of the money she paid her for the 
lodgings ; and went her way out of Northern- 
tiay, first wishing her friend at the Post Office 
an elaborate farewell over a second dish of tea, 
with its favourite dash of green. 
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CHAPTER XIL 




THE RIVALS. 

** Love shall be purified by pain. 
And pain be soothed by love again." 

A. Procter. 

T was a happy time at the small par- 
sonage house. The friends met every- 
day, and Reginald and Mary were 
one in heart, in the best sense of the words. She 
bethought herself of Miss Fortescue before long, 
and asked him about her. He was mystified at 
first, and wondered what she was talking about 
When he came to understand that Mary had 
believed in his engagement to a lady of that 
name, he burst out laughing, and asked how 
she had heard of it 
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She told him, with her face turned away and 
trouble in her voice. 

"My darling !" said he, turning her round so 
that he could see her, "did it really trouble 
you ?" 

She made no answer in words. 

He looked very happy, as he said gently, *' I 
am so glad you did not forget me, sweetheart ; 
but could you not trust me too ?" 

"I had no right to expect anything else," 
said she. 

"Shall I tell you what Miss Fortescue was 
like, Mary. I did meet her in Leghorn, but there 
wasn't much danger for me — at least," added he, 
saucily; " in the first place, she wore a wig ; in the 
second place, she was sixty-five, and a man 
may not marry his grandmother, even if he 
wishes it. I should not have called on her at 
all, only she was an old friend of Granny's. 
In the third place, she would not have taken 
me at any price ; I am far too sober and serious 
a young man " 
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Mary laughed. " You sober and serious ?" 

" Of course, I am. And, fourthly, there was a 
pearl locket hanging to my watch-chain, and 
somewhere near about my left hand waistcoat 
pocket, there was the impression of an oval face, 
with a pair of blue eyes and dark hair, that I 
could not get rid of, and I'm pretty certain the 
marks of them will remain there as long as I 
wear a waistcoat." 

" Perhaps the Turkish costume will come in 
fashion, Reginald." 

" Perhaps it will, but I retain the impression 
— it won't. Do you know what I heard about 
you ?" 

"No, what?" 

"That you had married George Orson. I did 
not believe it a moment. You certainly might 
marry, but not him." 

" Suppose I had," said Mary, mischievously. 

" I should probably have shot myself." 

" Hush ! Reginald, don't talk so, even in play." 
She shuddered as thoughts of the past rushed 
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through her brain. "You would not, but I 
wonder if you would have cared —much I mean." 

" Mary !" was all he said ; but the look of his 
face and the payment she got for her question, 
put away all doubt she may have had in her 
mind as to his feelings on that subject. 

Mary was as busy as ever in the parish at 
this time, it was as much a pleasure as a duty 
with her. The household and Bertie were her 
full employment indoors ; she did not go often 
up to Hill House unless Mrs. Bishop sent for 
her, or Herbert or Reginald drove her up ; she 
loved her old friend as well as ever, more perhaps 
since her engagement, of which Granny warmly 
approved, and for which the old lady thanked 
God in her secret heart. But it seemed to Mary 
that she could not be always running up there, 
now Reginald was at home. 

One morning little Bertie was making a 
journey round the room from chair to chair 
while his aunt was sitting at her work, when 
Sarah walked in after an absence oC l\^x^^^^^^5^ 
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She had taken off her bonnet and shawl, and 

appeared before Mary in her usual cap and 

apron. She came close up to the young lady, 
saying, 

" I'm come home, Miss Mary, and there is the 
Will ;" at the same time she handed something 
on a silver tray. 

Mary stretched out her hand mechanically, 
not exactly understanding what had been said ; 
and full of surprise at Sarah's unannounced re- 
turn. She took up the paper and asked Sarah 
when she came home, and whether she had en- 
joyed herself? and then looked at what was in 
her hand. 

" Sarah, what is this } where did you get it ?" 
said she. "Why — Sarah! This is the lost Will, 
our father's Will," and her breath came short ; 
while the colour flooded her face. " Where did 
you find it ?" 

To attempt to describe the succeeding ex- 
citement of the brother and sister is simply im- 
possible. The questiotving and cross question- 
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ing of Sarah — rthe quiet joy of that eccentric 
domestic — the revulsions of Mar>''s feeling— the 
sight of the Will recalling the eventful day when 
her dying father put it into her hand, is beyond 
any words to do it justice. 

When the whole story was known — ^and 
Sarah's part in it was hard to draw from her— 
she was loaded with thanks and praises. The 
wretched old nurse was freely forgiven her part 
of the crime, seeing she had not destroyed it, and 
considering she was so entirely under the power 
of her son ; while the fact of Tom's now being 
Susan s husband, was quite enough to guarantee 
that he should not be too hardly dealt with for 
Sarah's sake. 

Reginald was soon partaker of the good news, 
and he was for a far more rigid treatment of 
Master Tom; he thought he richly deserved 
punishment for his many misdemeanours, and 
that it would act well for Susan's benefit. So 
with Sarah's acquiescence he was taken up, and 

thoroughly frightened before a lawyer aaA 
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magistrate ; and then recommended to mercy on 
his most faithful promise of amendment in his 
general conduct for the future. Seeing that 
Susan had so many friends to uphold and support 
her, he was obliged to take more heed to his 
ways, and seeing, too, that he was by no means 
wanting in ability, he eventually advanced so far 
as to become partner in a good business ; but 
he was far too fond of something "hot and 
strong," to be likely to make a very satisfac- 
tory husband to Susan. 

Many years afterwards, when Sarah was a 
grey-haired toothless old woman, she had a 
parcel by post from Australia, enclosing a 
gorgeous red and yellow silk shawl, with a blue 

border and magnificent fringe, with a letter 
from Susan saying, that now she had children 
growing up of her own, she knew and could 
acknowledge what Sarah had done for her. She 
had ten living, she said, and had lost several 
-when infants ; and she could not but feel deeply 
what she probably would now have been, had 
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not her unrewarded faithful friend and kins-, 
woman been so good to her. Tom was getting: 
on well ; he was not at all wanting in sense and 
activity if he could only have kept steady. As 
Sarah said of him, be wanted all the whippings 
he ought to have had before he was ten years 
old. He was getting quite rich now, and had 
servants under him ; and Susan said she would 

have been quite comfortable if Tom could have 

« 

been prevented from going out every now and 
then on the spree. 

The postscript was signed by Tom as well as 
Susan, and was to the effect that, if Sarah ever 
wanted a home, she was to be sure and come 
out to them, where she would always find a 
welcome from both. 

This letter the then old Sarah carried about 
in her pocket, till the edges were all worn ; and 
the silk shawl though never used, was displayed 
to every visitor who had time to inspect its 
glories, and hear of (what Sarah called) Susan's 
gratitude for a little kindness ! 




CHAPTER XIII. 

AUNT PORSON AGAIN. 

*' There is a sunbeam, beautifully shining 

Through the dark clouds, with care and sorrow rife ; 
There is a rose-wreath delicately twining, 
Among the brambles in the path of life." 

Hankinson. 




MUST say it is not at all right, my 
dear, not at all. And I shall tell 
him so," said Mrs. Porson to her 
husband. 

" You had better leave them to manage their 
own affairs, Rebecca," said the colonel. 

" No, my dear, I shall not ; they can't manage 
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them— it will all come to a mess, and it will be 
entirely his fault." 

" You will do as you like of course, my love, 
but Reginald Bishop has a pretty good will of 
his own, or I am mistaken ; I should say he was 
one who could take care of himself." 

"Perhaps he can/' said Mrs. Porson ; "I don't 
care piuch about him, but Herbert has no busi- 
ness whatever to prevent Mary from marrying. 
Such a good match too, though it don't make so 
much difference now that Will has been found. 
Still they have been engaged nearly a year, 
and, as I said before, I shall tell Herbert what I 
think of it." 

Preparatory to carrying her plan into execu- 
tion, Mrs, Porson ordered her horses and drove 
over to Rose Mount, where she entered Miss 
Cameron's drawing-room in a bustling and im- 
portant manner. 

" My dear Miss Cameron," began she ; " now 
Emily is married, would it not be possible for 
you to go and live at Combe St. David's ?'^ 
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" I am not thinking of leaving Rose Mount, 
Mrs. Porson," said that lady ; " and if I were, I 
don't know of a house at Combe at all likely to 
suit me." 

" You do not understand me, Miss Cameron/' 
said the little lady ; " of course I mean at the 
vicarage." 

"At the vicarage!*' repeated Miss Cameron, 
looking puzzled. 

"Yes, the fact is my niece thinks she can't 
leave her brother and his child, and if she goes 
on dangling along in this fashion, she will lose 
that young man ; of course it can't be expected 
he will wait all his life for her. Why can't you 
propose to stay with Herbert ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Porson," said the calm Miss 
Cameron, " I should not think of doing such a 
thing ; how do I know Herbert Sheldon would 
like it } and what could I do with my house and 
servants } I am sure such a plan never entered 
his head." 

" No," said his aunt Rebecca ; that is just 
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where I blame him, it ought to have entered 
his head. I am sure you are too wise a woman 
not to see that things can't go on always in the 
way they are now. Why in the world Reginald 
Bishop does not break it off with Mary, I can't 



imagine." 



Miss Cameron smiled. " Well, Mrs. Porson, I 
can have nothing whatever to say on the subject ; 
if Herbert asked me himself, of course I might 
take it into consideration." 

"But you think you might go, do you not ?' 
pertinaciously continued the other. 

" I really cannot say what I might do," an- 
swered the careful lady. 

Aunt Rebecca had to be content, she could 
get nothing further out of Miss Cameron, so the 
next day she turned her horses' heads towards 
Combe St. David's itself. When she got there 
she asked to see Herbert He was in his study, 
and the servant showed her there. 

Herbert seemed rather surprised at this un- 
usual visitation, as aunt Rebecca generally pro- 
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ceeded to the drawing-room to find Mary. He 
rose to greet her and pushed up an easy chair. 

"No/' said she, "you know I never sit in an 
easy chair, I prefer a straight-backed one." 

Herbert fetched another seat, and asked after 
the colonel. 

" He is much as usual, thank you, but I am 
come to talk to you about yourself, Herbert" 

"Myself!" said he, taking a hurried mental 
review of his past conduct, to see in which way 
he could have offended his aunt. 

"Yes, did it never strike you that you are 
behaving in a very selfish way, and standing 
completely in Mary's light," 

" In what way ?" said he smiling, for he knew 
his aunt. 

" In what way ? You sit there, Herbert, and 
ask me such a question. Why is it Mary does 
riot get married — tell me that ?" 

" I am sure I don't know. Aunt Rebecca. I 
suppose she will some day." 
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'* Some day, indeed, when Bertie is grown up 
and gone to school, I suppose ; or you get another 
housekeeper to make a home for him and your- 
self. Oh ! the selfishness of mankind is past all 
belief." 

Poor Herbert began now to understand his 
faults in Aunt Rebecca's eyes. 

" Of course I don't wish to prevent her marry- 
mg. 

*' I dare say not," returned his aunt, " but 
you do it whether you wish it or not. / would 
come and live with you myself if I could, but as 
that is not possible, why can't you ask your Aunt 
Cameron." 

Herbert's breath was quite taken away by all 
these proposals. 

" Yes," continued the active little woman, 
" go and talk to her about it, she is the proper 
person. I have given her a hint about it already, 
so he will be prepared for your asking her to 



come." 
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Herbert made no promises, but his eyes were 
opened to the enormity of his selfishness, and he 
said he would think about it." 

"I quite absolve you from any intentional 
injury to your sister, my dear," said his mollified 
aunt, when she left him. " It is a very good thing 
for you that I am a little more thoughtful for 
both your welfares than you are for your- 
selves." 

Mrs. Porson then favoured Mary with a visit, 
and gave a general inspection to Bertie's pro- 
ceedings. She worried the sweet-tempered little 
fellow till he cried, and then took a present out 
of her bag, which she had brought on purpose 
for him, to pacify him. 

As soon as she was gone, Mary took the child 
up in her arms, kissed away his tears, and danced 
about the room with him, and finally out on to 
the grass-plot, where she set him down among 
the fallen blossoms of the starry jasmine. There 
it was that Herbert found her sitting, beside his 
laughing child, stringing the flowers on to long 
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grasses, as sweet and happy as the bonny boy 
himself. 

Herbert told her what their aunt had been 
saying. Mary blushed, and smiled, and said she 
was very happy. She did not want to leave her 
own dear brother, and what cotddsht do without 
Bertie 1 Reginald must decide — she was quite 
contented as she was. 

So Herbert made humble confession to the 
right person at last, and Reginald was not very 
sorry that he had spoken. Truly he had waited 

a long time, and he was thankful to find his way 
made plain at last. It was with him as with all 
those who watch Providence — they never want a 
Providence to watch. 

Aunt Cameron was too wise a woman to 
remove herself and her belongings in toto to the 
parsonage ; but she promised she would let her 
house for a time, and pay Herbert a long visits 
as soon as Mary's wedding was fixed. 

Reginald alone knew how much difficulty he 
had to bring Mary to the point ; but after 
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one objection after another had been demolished, 
she put her two hands into his, and said she 
would do exactly as he wished. 

It was a bright August morning wiien Mary- 
became a bride, and a stranger would have 
thought that there had been a funeral in the 
parish instead of a wedding, for the people were 
all in tears. The school children sobbed aloud as 
they strewed her path with flowers. Her deli- 
cate lace dress was covered with showers of rose 
leaves from many tiny hands, first and foremost 
of whose were little Bertie's, in his white frock 
and blue sash. He dashed a basket full of white 
and red blossoms over his aunt, with such a 
shout of applause, that she burst into tears, and; 
regardless of all bridal etiquette, caught the 
child in her arms, and had to be supported by 
her husband. 

Aunt Rebecca was in full feather at the wed^ 
ding, having taken upon herself the duties of 
hospitality at the vicarage, and general purveyor 
oi th^ wedding breakfast She flurried about m 
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a resplendent silk dress, and managed everything 
to her heart's content. 

Mrs. Bishop was wheeled down in her chair, 
both to church and to the breakfast ; and hers 
were some of the heartiest good wishes, and 
most earnest prayers for a blessing that the 
bride and bridegroom received that day. 

When Reginald wished his grandmother good- 
bye, she laid her thin old hands upon his hands, 
and said solemnly, 

*' My boy, remember, ' The time is short ; let 
they that have wives be as though they had 
none. The fashion of this world passetli away. 
The Lord is at hand.' " 

Mary was folded in her loving arms, and the 
words whispered in her ear were, 

" The Lord bless thee, and keep thee. The 
Lord make His face to shine on thee, and give 
thee peace." 

After they were gone, there was a general 
jollification in the village. Tables were laid for 
tremendous feasting in the vicarage meadow, and 
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on the village green ; nor were tea and cake the 
only refreshments provided. Immense joints of 
meat^ and enormous pies disappeared with a 
rapidity quite surprising, and in quantities 
beyond belief. The great machinery at the 
coal-pits was stopped, and miners appeared, 
with clean faces, and in Sunday clothes. Mr. 
and Mrs. Owen were head over ears in business. 
Barrels of beer hung with garlands, were wheeled 
on to the scene of action. The bells rang out 
merry peals, and all seemed as happy as love 
and generosity could make it. The most sad 
sound that was heard that day was when even- 
ing closed, a little childish voice kept saying, 

" Where is my aunt Mairly ? I want my own 
Aunt Mairly." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CONCLUSION, IN WHICH NOTHING IS 

CONCLUDED. 

" Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is above 

rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in. her. 

Children also rise up, and call her blessed ; her husband 

.also, he praiseth her." 

Solomon. 

T is the plan of many writers to con- 
sider a marriage the right and fitting 

end of a story. 
When the characters in which we have been 

interested for an hour are brought to church, or 
the church-yard, the leaf is turned over, and we 
iind the little word, *' Finis." 
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We must confess that word has often caused 
us a small feeling of disappointment ; and, lest it 
might do so in the present instance, we beg our 
kind readers — kind, of course, because they have 
read on patiently through our story, following 
those footprints in the sands of time, which weak 
mortals have left , behind them — we beg our 
kind readers, we say, not to be surprised at 
finding one more footstep some distance in ad- 
vance of the others. 

In one of the quiet West End squares of 
London there is a cheerful morning room, with 
plain furniture, but plenty of pictures and 
flowers. 

Sitting in an easy chair is a sweety comely 
young matron. Just before her stand three rosy 
children — two boys, about six and four, and a 
tiny girl between two and three years of age. 
They are all dressed in plain white pinafores^ 
and the boys have their l^ands behind them. 
The baby girl puts hers behind her too some- 
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times, in imitation of her brothers ; but the 
busy little fingers soon iind other employment. 

On the hearth-rug, with his back to the fire, 
and his coat-tails under his arms, stands a gentle- 
man, with curly hair and merry brown eyes. He 
is in his slippers ; the Times newspaper is on the 
floor at his feet. He was at an important debate 
late last night in the House of Commons, for he 
is a member of Parliament for a county down 
amongst the colliery districts, near the coast; 
and so he pretends he is tired, though there is 
not a look of fatigue anywhere about him. 

The mother is teaching her children some of 
those lessons which, when they come from the 
lips of a mother — a loving mother — are never 
forgotten, and come up again in after years 
seven-fold, nay, seventy and seven-fold ; for who 
can tell where the wide-spreading circles of 
influence cease to ripple. 

By-and-by the eldest child has to say a small 
lesson by himselfl He is tired now^ and Jbalf 
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forgets it He is a merry little brown-eyed 
morsel, just like his father. He keeps putting- 
in wrong words which his father suggests on pur- 
pose to make mischief; and so between them,, 
the mother has much ado to keep the child 
serious till the verses are said rightly. 

When the nurse comes to take the childrea 
away, out for a walk, Mary gets up, and stands 
before her husband. 

" Reginald," said she, " you are too bad. You 
will spoil that son of yours, and make him as. 
naughty as " 

" As myself," said he. 

" Yes," said his wife, taking hold of one of the- 
buttons of his waistcoat with her slender fingers,. 
*'just about as bad ; only you are a middle-aged 
man, * brought up,' so it does not much matter 
about you ; but little Reggie has life to battle 
Avith, and a Captain to serve, though he is such a 
tiny soldier." 

•* Well, dear mother," answered the husband^ 
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" Fm velly sorry. I won't do so no more — not 
till next time." 

Mary laughed. 

" Are you not sorry you did not marry George 
Orson, old woman?" continued he. "Perhaps 
he would have behaved better." 

"Yes," said she, "and left you free to take 
Miss Fortescue — it is a pity." 



THE END. 
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S GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 

ROUTLEDGE'S FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS. 

In toper-royal 8vo, doth gilt, price 5S. 



5 o Walter Crane's Picture Book. Containing 64 

i pases of Pictures, designed by Waltbb Crane, viz. : — "Luckie- 

Ws Party," "The Old Courtier." "How Jessie was Lost/ 
\ "The Fairy Ship," " Chattering, »'" Annie and Jack m 

' London/' "Grammar in Rhyme, " "The Multiplication Table 

in Verse.* 

Walter Crane's New Toy Book. Containing 64 

pages of Pictures, designed by Walter Crane, via. : — ''Cin- 
derella." "My Mother," "The Forty Thieves," "The Three 
Bears," " One, Two, Buckle my Shoe," " Puffy," "This Utde 
Pig,** " Noah's Ark A B C" 

Goody Two-Shoes Picture Book. Containing 

" Goody Two-Shoes," " Beauty and the Beast," " A B C of 
Old Friends," and "The Frog Prince." With 34 pages of 
Coloured Plates from designs by Walter Crane. 

The Henny-Penny Picture Book. Containing 

" Henny-Penny, " " Sleepmg Beauty, " " Baby " and " The Pea- 
cock at Home. " With 24 pages of Coloured Plates. 

The Poll Parrot Picture Book. Containing 

"Tittums and Fido," "Reynard the Fox," "Anne and her 
Mamma," and "The Cats' Tea Party." 

Routledge's Coloured ABC Book. Containing 

"The Alphabet of Fairy Tales," "The Farm Yard Alphabet,* 
" Al^bet of Flowers," and "Tom Thumb's Alphabet." 

My Mother's Picture Book. Containing "My 

Mother," "The Dogs' Dinner Party," "Little Dog Trusty,^ 
and " The White Cat " Large 4to, doth. 

The Red Riding-Hood Picture Book. Containing 

"Red Riding Hood,*' " Three Bears," " Three Kittens," and 
" Dash and the Ducklings." Large 4to, doth. 

Our Nurse's Picture Book. Containing "Tom 

Thumb/* " Babes in the Wood," "Tack and the Beanstalk," and 
"Puss m Boots." Large quarto, cloth. 

The Child s Picture Book of Domestic Animals. 

xa Lurge Platen printed in Colours by Kronhbim. Large 
oblong, dodu 

The Child's Picture Book of Wild Animals. 

Z8 Large Plate% printed hi Colours by Kkonhbim. Laige oblong: 
doth. 

Pictures from English History. 63 Colonxed 
Plates ¥▼ KiomiBni. Demy 4to, doth. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Fivb-Shilling Books, continued. 

... 9.d, 

Routledge's Scripture Glf% Book. Containing "The 5 o 

Old Testament Alphabet,'* "The New Testament Alphabet/' 
"The History of Moses," and "The History of Josqpb.*' Demy 
4to. cloth. 

Routledge's Picture Gift Book. Containing 

" Nursery Songs," "Alphabet of Trades," " Nursery Tales,*^ 
and ''This Little Pig. »• 

The Pet Lamb Picture Book. Contdnipg •' The 

Toy Primer," "The Pet Lamb," "The Fair One wim Golden 
Locks," and "Jack the Giant KiUer." 

The Robinson Crusoe Picture Book. Containing 

"Robinson Crusoe," "Cock Sparrow," "Queer Characters,^ 
and "iEsop's Fables." 



ROUTLEDGFS FOUR-AND-SIXPENNY JUVENILES. 

A Netb Series of juvenile Works. 

All well Illustrated, and bound in an entirely New Binding, 
expressly designed for them. 

List op thb Series 



Life of Richelieu. By IV. 

Robson. 
Monarchs of the Main. 

By Walter Tftemhury. 
Roger KyfTyn's Ward. By 

W, H. G, Kingston, 
The Man o' War's BeU. 

By Lieut. C: R. Low. 
The Orville College Boys. 

By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Wonderfullnventions. By 

John Timbs. 
iEsop's Fables. With 

Plates by /f. IVeir. 

The Illustrated Girl's Own 
Treasury. 



The Boy's Own Country 4 6 

Book. By Miller. 
The Forest Ranger. By 

Major Camj^bell. 
Pleasures of Old Age 
Tales upon Texts. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams, 
Pictures from Nature. By 

Mary Howitt, 

Stephen Scudamore the 
Younger. By A. Locker. 

Hunting Grounds of the 
Old World. 

Watch the End.: By 
Tkomat MUUr* 



In fcap. 8vo, doth, gUt edges, price 4a. each. 

Every Qirl's Book. By Miss Lawford. With many 4 o 

Illustrations. 

Every Little Boy's Book. By Edmund Rovtlidgi. 

With maigr lUastialioBS. 



Xx 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGB & SONS^ 



/ 



ROUTLEDCrS THREE-AND-SIXPENNY REWARD BOOK& 

With Coloured Illustrations, gilt sides. 



i. d, 

3 6 Robinson Crusoe. ^^-" 
Sandford and Merton 
Evenings at Home. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Edgeworth*s Popular 
Tales. 

Moral Tales. 
■ Parent's As- 



sistant. 



-Early Lessons. 



The Old Helmet. By the 
Author o/**Th€ IVtdt.Wid* 

The Wide, Wide World. 
Edgar Clifton. - ^^ 

All tkt abav$ kavi Cohurtd Plattt, 



The Lamplighter. 
Melbourne House. 
Queechy. ,^ 

Ellen Montgomery's Book* 

shelf. 
The Two Schoolgirls. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. 
GuUivcrs Travels. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
The .Fabian Nights. 
The Adventures of Robin 

Hood. 
Don Quixote for Boys. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 



MAYNE REID'S JUVENILE BOOK& 

In fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations. 



■4 



3 6 Bruin. 

The Boy Tar. 
The Desert Home.^ 
Odd People. - A 
Ran away to Sea. • ■ 
The Forest Exiles. 
The Young Yagers. 



The Young Voyagetm. 
The Plant Hunters. 
The Quadroon. 
The WarTraiL'l 
The Bush Boys. 
The Boy HunterSi 



ANNE BOWMAN'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 

With Plates, fcap. 8vo, doth gilt. 



3 6 The Boy Voyagers. 
The Castaways. 
The Young Nile Voyagers. 
The Boy Pilgrims. 
The Boy Foresters. 
Tom and the Crocodiles. 



The Yoimg Exiles," 

The Bear Hunters. 

The Kangaroo Hunten^ 

Young Yachtsmen. 

Among the Tartar Tents. 

Clarissa. 

Howtomake the Best of IJU 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 



II 



ROUTLEDGE'S 



THREE-AND-SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 



With Engrav 



Sketches and Anecdotes 
of Animal Life. By Rev. 
y. G. Wood, 

Grimm's Home Stones. 

Animal Traits and Charac- 
teristics. By Rev. y. G. 
Wood. 

My Feathered Friends. 
By Rev. y. G. Wood. 

Schoolboy Honour. By 
Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Red Eric. By R, M, BaU 

lantyne. 

Louis' School-Days. 
Wild Man of the West. 

By Ballantyne. 
Dashwood Priory. By E, 

y. May. 
Freaks on the Fells. By 

R. M, Bailantyfte. 
Lamb's Tales from Shak- 

speare. 
Balderscourt ; or, Holiday 

Tales. By Rev. H. C.Adanis. 
Rob Roy. '^^ James Grant, 
Johnny Jordan. By Mrs, 

Eiloart. 
Ernie Elton, at Home and 

at School. 
Lost Among the Wild Men. 
Percy's Tales of the Kings 

of England. 
Boys of Beechwood. By 

Mrs, Eiloart. 

Papa's Wise Dogs. 
Digby Heathcote. By 

Kingston. 

Hawthorne's Wonder 

Book. 
Will Adams. By Dalton. 
Little Ladders to Learning. 

zst series. 

Ditta 2nd series. 



ings, cloth gilt. 

s. d. 
White's Selborne. 200 3 6 

Cuts. 
Boyhood of Great Men. 

Footprints of Famous 

Men. By 7. G. Edgar. 
Rev. y. G. IVood's Boy's 

Own Natural History Book. 
Tales of Charlton School. 

By the Rev. H. C, Adams. 
Our Domestic Pets. By 

Eev. y. G. Wood. 
History for Boys. By 

y. G. Edgar. 
Saxelford. V>yE,J,May, 
Old Tales for the Young. 
Harry Hope's Holiday. 
Boy Life Among the 

Indians. 

Old Saws new Set. By 

the Author of **A Trap to 

Catch a Sunbeam.** 
Hollowdell Grange. 
Mayhew*s Wonders of 

Science. 
■ Peasant • Boy 

Philosopher. 
Barford Bridge. By the 

Rev. H, C. Adams, 
The White Brunswickers. 

By Rev. H. C. Adams. 
A Boy's Adventures in the 

Wilds of Australia. By W, 

Howitt. 

Tales of Walter's School 

Days. By Rev. H. C. 

Adams. 
The Path She Chose. By 

F. M. S. 
The Gates Ajar. 
A Country Life. By tV. 

Howitt, 

Stories for Sundays. By 
Reu. H, C Adams. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



Three-and-Sixpenny Juvenile Books, continued. 



s. d. 

3 6 The Child's Country Book. 

By T. Miller. Coloured 

Plates. 

The Child's Story Book. 
By T. Miller, Coloured 
Plates. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Tom Dunstone's Troubles. 

By Mrs. Eiloart. 

The Young Marooners. 
Influence. By the Author 

of** A Trap to Catch a Su»- 

beatft ** 

Jack of the Mill. By W. 

Howitt. 
Dick Rodney, By James 

Grant. 

Jack Manly. By James 
Grant, 



Sybil's Friend. By 
Florettce Marryat. 

Life in the Red Brigade. 
By R. M. Ballantyne, 

Edgar Clifton. 

Stepping Heavenward, 
and Aunt Jane's Hero. 

Valentin. By Henry 
Kingsley. 

With a Stout Heart. By 
Mrs. Sale Barker. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. 
By the Rev. C. P. Roe. 

What Might Have been 
Expected. 

Tales of Nethercourt. By 
Rev. H, C. Adams. 



THE GOLDEN RULE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



In cloth gilt, post 8vo, with full-page Illustrations, 
price 3s. 6d. each. 



36 



The Four Sisters. 

The Golden Rule. 

Lillieslea. 

The Village Idol. 

The Doctor's Ward. 

Through Life and for Life. 

Tell Mamma. 

Little Women. 



Heroines of History. 

Heroines of Domestic 

Life. 
What Can She Do? 
Barriers Burned Away. 
The Girls' Birthday Book. 
Blanche and Beryl. 
Miss Roberts' Fortune. 



In post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE FOUpC FAIRY LIBRABY. 

A Collection of De la Motte FouQUift's most Popular Fairy Tales 
Illustrated by Tbnnibl, Sblous, and others. 

3 6 The Four Seasons. I The Magic Ring. 

Romantic Fiction. I Other Vols, to follow. 



JUTENILE BOOKS. 13 



ROIITLEDCE'S ALBUM S ERIES. 

In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., beautifully printed on toned paper, s. d. 

Otto Speckter's Fables. With lOO Coloured Plates. 3 6 

A New Edition. 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 

Routledge's Sunday Album for Children. With 

80 Plates by J. D. Watson, Sir John Gilbert, and others. 

The Boys' and Girls' Illustrated Glft-Book. With 

many Illustrations by McConnell, Weir, and others. 

The Child's Picture Fable Book. With 60 Plates 

by Harrison Weir. 

The Coloured Album for Children. With 72 Pages 

of Coloured Plates. 

The Picture Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 

With 60 Plates by Harrison Weir. 

For a Good Child. Containing "The Alphabet of 
Trades," '* The Cats' Tea-Party ," and " Cinderella." With 18 
Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Routledge's Picture Book. Containing " The Farm 

Yard Alphabet," *' The Alphabet of Flowers," and "The Pretty 
Name Alphabet." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

A Present for My Darling. Containing " This 

Little Pig went to Market," ''Nursery Tales," and "Tom 
Thumb's Alphabet." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

The Good Child's Album. Containing "Red 

Riding-Hood," "Mother Hubbard and Cock Robin," and "The 
Three Kittens." With 18 Pages of Coloured Plates. 

Nursery Rhymes. With Plates by H. S. Marks. 
Nursery Songs. With Plates by H. S. Marks. 
The Child's Coloured Gift-Book. With 72 

Coloured Plates. 

The Child's Coloured Scripture Book. With 72 

Coloured Plates. 

The Nursery Album. 72 Pages of Coloured Plates. 
The Golden Harp Album. With 400 Illustrations. 
Happy Child Life. With 24 Pages of Coloured Plates. 
Album for Children. With 180 page Plates by 

MiLLAis, Sir John Gilbert, and others. Imp, i6mo, cloth. 

Popular Nursery Tales. With 180 Illustrations by 

J. D. Watson and others. Imp. i6mo, cloth. 

Child's Picture Story Book. With 180 Plates, 

Imp. i6mo, cloth. 

A Picture Story Book. Containing "King Nut- 
cracker," and other Tales. 300 Illustrations. Imp. i6mo, cloth. 

The Book of Trades. By Thomas Archer. 



14 GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 

S. if. 

3 6 Mixing in Society. A Complete Manual of Manners. 
The Children's Bible Book. With loo Illustrations, 

engraved by Dalziel. 

A Handy History of England for the Young. 

With I20 Illustrations, engraved By Dalziel. 

Griset's Grotesques. With Rhymes by Tom Hood. 

Fancy boards. 

The Children's Poetry Book. With i6 Coloured 

Plates. Square, cloth. 

Out of the Heart : Spoken to the Little Ones. By 
Hans Andersen. With x6 Coloured Plates. Cloth. 

The Nursery Picture Book. With 630 Illustrations. 

Folio, boards. 



ROUTLEDGE'S COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 

In super-royal 8vo, cloth §ilt, price 3s. 6d. each, or mounted 

on hnen, 5s. each. 

Third Series, containing 



Happy Days of Childhood. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. • 

This is not kept on Linen. 



Hop o' My Thumb. 
Gaping, Wide-Mouthed, 
Waddling Frog. 



Animals and Birds, containing 



Wild Animals. 
Parrots. 



British Animals. 
Singing Birds. 



Book of Alphabets, containing 



The Railroad Alphabet. 
The Good Boys' and Girls' 
Alphabet. 

King Luckieboy's Picture Book, containing 



The Sea-Side Alphabet. 
The Farm-Yard Alphabet. 



King Luckieboy's Party. 
This Little Pig went to 
Market. 



ITie Old Couitier. 
Picture Book of Horses. 



Our Pets' Picture Book, containing 



The History of Oar Pets. 
Nursery Rhymes. 



Aladdin. 

Noah's Ark ABC. 



The Marquis of Carabas' Picture Book, with Designs 
by Walter Crane, containing 

Puss in Boots. I Old Mother Hubbaid. 

The Absurd ABC. t Valentine and Orson. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 



ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. 

(3S. 6d. Editions.) 

Elegantly printed on tinted paper, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
with Illustrations. 

Those marked * can be had elegantly bound in Ivorinb, price 7s. 6d. 

t. d, 

* Lover's Poems. 3 6 



Longfellow. (Complete. ) 

Cowper. 

Milton. 

Wordsworth. 

Southey, 

Goldsmith. 

* Kirke White. 
Bums. 
Moore. 
Byron. 

* Pope. 

* James Montgomery. 
Scott. 

Herbert. 
Campbell. 
Bloomfield. 
Shakspere. 

* Chaucer. 
Sacred Poems. 
Choice Poems. 
Shakspeare Gems. 
Wit and Humour. 
Wise Sayings. 
Longfellow's Dante — 

Paradiso. 

Purgatorio. 

Inferno. 



Book of Familiar Quota- 
tions. 
Bret Harte. 

* Leigh Hunt. 

* Dryden. 
Ainsworth. 

* Spenser. 

* Rogers. 
Mrs. Hemans. 
Shelley. 
Keats. 
Coleridge. 

L. £. L. 

* Percy's Reliques. 

* Dodd's Beauties of Shake- 
speare. 

The Christian Year. 

Keble. 

E. Allan Poe. 

Longfellow's Tales of a 

Wayside Inn. (Complete 

edition.) 

Prose Works. 

The Mind of Shakespeare, 

as Exhibited in his Works. 
The Comic Poets of the 

Nineteenth Century. 



ROUTLEDGE'S STAMDARD LIBRARY. 



In post 8vo, toned paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Arabian Nights. 
Don Quixote 
Gil Bias. 

Curiosities of Literature. 
By Isaac D* Israeli, 



1,001 Gems of British 3 6 

Poetry. 

The Blackfriars Shak- 
spere. Charles Knight, 

Cmden's Conoordance. 



il-9>>. 



\ 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



Standard Library, continued. 






s. d. 

3 6 BoswelPs Life of Johnson. 

The Works of Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Routledge's Pronouncing 

Dictionary. 

The Family Doctor. 

Ten Thousand Wonderful 

Things. 
Sterne's Works. 

Extraordinary Popular De- 
lusions. 

Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions. 

The Spectator. 

Routledge's Modern 

Speaker^ 

i,ooi Gems of Prose. 



Pope's Homer's Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Book of Modem Anec- 
dotes. English, Irish, Scotch. 

Josephus. 

Book of Proverbs, Phrases, 
Quotations, and Mottoes. 

The Book of Modem 
Anecdotes — Theatrical, Le- 
gal, and American. 

The Book of Table Talk. 
By W. C. Russell. 

Junius. (Woodfall's edi- 
tion.) 

Froissart's Chronicles. 

Charles Lamb's Works. 
(Centenary edition.) 



ROUTLEDGE'S THREE-SHILLING JUVENILES. 

Under tke above title Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons offer a Ntw 
Series of Juvenile Books, all well Illustrated^andwell bound ina 
New and Elegant Binding^, 

List of the Series. 



3 o 



By 
By 

the 



Wild Sports in the Far 

West. 
Guizot's Moral Tales. 
Voyage and Venture. 
The Young Whaler. By 

Gerstaecker. 
Great Cities of the Middle 

Ages. 
Dawnings of Genius. 
Celebrated Children. 
Seven Wonders of the 

World. 
Faery Gk>ld. By Henry 

Chorley, 
The Travels of Rolando. 
Great Cities of the Ancient 

Worid. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

Children. 

The Little Wide-Awake for 1876. By Mrs. Sale 

Bakker, with 400 Illustrations, fancy boards, 3^. 



Dogs and their Ways, 

Williams, 

The Holiday Camp. 
St, John Corbet. 

Helen Mordaunt. By 

A uthor 0/ *' Naomi. '* 
Romance of Adventure. 
Play Hours and Half 

Holidays. By Rev. J. C. 

Atkinson. 
Walks and Talks of Two 

Schoolboys. 
The Island Home. 
Hildred the Daughter. 
Hardy and Hunter. 

Fred and the Gtirillas. By 
T. Miller. 

Frank Wildman's Adven- 
tures. 



^e^tf^tmuun,! I 
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ROUTLEDGE'S ONE-SYLLABLE SERIES. 

By Mary Godolfhin. 
In x6mo, cloth gilt, with Coloured Plates, price as. 6d. each. 



Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro« 

gress. 

Evenings at Home. 



s. d. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 2 6 
Child's First Lesson Book. 



ROUTLEDGE'S HALF-CROWN JUVENILES. 

Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated by the Best Artists, gilt, 2s. 6d. each. 



Eda Morton and her 

Cousins. By M, M. Bell, 
Gilbert the Adventurer. 
The Lucky Penny, and 

other Tales. By Mrs, S. C. 

Hall, 
Minna Raymond. Illus- 
trated by B. Foster. 
Helena Bertram. By the 

Author qf *' The Four 

Sisters." 
Heroes of the Workshop, 

&c. By E. L. Brightwell. 
Sunshine and Cloud. By 

Miss Bowman. 
The Maze of Life. By 

the Author 0/ *' The Four 

Sisters." 
The Wide, Wide World. 
The Lamplighter. By 

Cummins. 
The Rector's Daughter. 

By Miss Bowman. 

The Old Helmet. By 

Miss Wetherell. 

The Secret of a Life. 

Queechy. By Miss Wethe- 
rell. 

Sir Roland Ashton. By 
Lady C, Lottg. 

Sir WUfred's Seven 
Flights. By Madame de 
ChateUuH, 



Pilgrim's Progress. By 2 
&or. 

Friend or Foe : A Tale of 
Sedgmoor. By the Rev. H, 
C. Adams. 

Tales of Naval Adventure. 

Matilda Lonsdale. 

The Life of Wellington. 

The Glen Luna Family. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

Mabel Vaughan. 

The Boy's Book about 
Indians. 

Christian Melville. 

The Letter of Marque. 

The Swiss Family Robin- 
son. 

Evenings at Home. 

Sandford and Merton. 

Stepping Heavenward. 

Kaloolah. By^. S, Mayo, 

Patience Strong. By the 
Author of ^*The Gay- 
worthy s." 

Gulliver's Travels. With 
Coloured Plates. 

The Life of Nelson. By 
Allen. 

The Young Gold Digger. 

By Gerstaecker. 

Robinson Crusoe. 
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Half-Crown Juveniles, continued. 



s. d. 

2 6 EllenMontgomery's Book- 
shelf. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. 
The Tyro School Girls. 
With Coloured Illustrations. 

Melbourne House. By 

Miss IVetherell. 

The Medwins of Wyke- 
ham. By the Author of 
*' Marian:* 
The Young Artists. 
The Boy Cavalier. By 

the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Lamb's Tales. 
Stories of Old DanieL 
Extraordinary Men, 
Life of Napoleon 
Popular Astronomy, 
The Orbs of Heaven. 



The Gayworthys. By the 

A uihor of ** Faith Gartney. " 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
The Airabian Nights. 
Grimm's Home Stories. 
The Arctic Regions. By 

P. L. Sitntnonds, 
Stepping Heavenward, and 

Aunt Jane's Hero. 
Footprints on Life's Path- 
way. 
Sceptres and Crowns, and 

the Flag of Truce. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 

Cfoloured Plates. 
Don Quixote for Boys. 

Coloured Plates. 
Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Coloured Plates. 



ROUTLEDGE'S HALF-CROWN WIDE-WORLD SERIES. 

In small post, 8vo, cloth gilt, well Illustrated. 



2 6 The Wide, Wide World, 
The Lamplighter. 
The Old Helmet. 
Queechy. 

EUenMontgomery's Book- 
shelf. 



The Two School Girls. 
Melbourne House. 
Glen Luna; or. Speculation. 
Mabel Vaughan, 
Patience Strong. 



Most of the above are hy Miss WethereU. 



L 



ROUTLEDGE'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Illustrated by Absolon, Gilbert, Harrison Wbir, &c., 
square royal, gilt, as. each. 



Amusing Tales for Young 
People. By Mrs. Myrtle. 

The Broken Pitcher, and 

other Stories. 
The Little Lychetts. By 

the Author of " Olive;* <S^c. 
Historital Tales. 
The Great Wonders of the 

World. 
My First Picture Book, 36 

pages of Coloured Plates. 

i6mo, cloth. 
A Visit to the Zoological 

Gardens. 
Aunt Bessie's Picture 

Book. With 96 Pages of 

Plates. 
Little Lily's Picture Book. 

With 96 Pages of Plates. 



s. d. 

The Story of a Nutcracker 2 o 
With 2^4 Pictures. 

Old Mother Hubbard's 
Picture Book. 36 pages of 
Coloured Plates. 

Cock Robin's Picture 
. Book, with 36 pages of 
Coloured Plates. 

Aunt Mary's Sunday Pic- 
ture Book. 

Sunday Reading for Good 
Children. 

The Punch and Judy Pic- 
ture Book, with 36 pages 
of Coloured Plates. 

Pussy's Picture Book, 36 

pages of ditto. 
Birdie's Picture Book, 

with 36 pages of Coloured 

Plates. 



TWO-SHILLIMG GIFT-BOOKS 

With Illustrations, strongly bound in cloth. 



Juvenile Tales for all Sea- 
sons. 
Evenings at Donaldson 

Manor. 
Grace and Isabel. By 

M*Intosh. 
Gertrude and Eulalie. 
Robert and Harold. 
Robinson the Younger. 
Amy Carlton. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Laura Temple. 
Harry and his Homes. 
Our Native Land. 
The Solitary Hunter. 
Bundle of Sticks. 
Hester and I ; or, Beware 

of WarkUiuess. By Mrs. 



The Cherry Stones. 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
The First of June. 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Rosa : A Story for Girls. 
May Dundas; or, The 

Force of Example. By Mrs. 

Geldart. 
Glimpses of Our Island 

Home. By Mrs. Geldart. 
The Indian Boy. "By Rev, 

H. C. Adams, 
Ernie Elton at Home. 
The Standard Poetry 

Book for Schools. 
Try and Trust 3y Author 

0/ ** Arthur Mortand:' 
Swiss Family Robinson. 
Evenings at Home. 



By 2 o 

By 
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By 



Two-Shillino Gift-Books, continued, 
s. d. 

2 o Ernie Elton at School. 

John Hartley. 

Jack of all Trades. 

Mi/Ur. 
The Wonder Book. 
Tanglewood Tales. 
Archie Blake. 
Inez and Emmeline. 
The Orphan of Waterloo. 
Maum Guinea. 

Todd's Lectures lo Chil- 
dren. 

Marooner's Island. 

The Mayflower. By 
Mrs, Stowe. 

Anecdotes of Dogs. 

Mr. Rutherford's Chil- 
dren. 
The Play-Day Book. By 

Fanny Fern. Coloured 

Plates. 

Emma. By Jane Austen, 
MansBeld Park. By Jane 

Austen. 
Northanger Abbey. By 

yang A usten. 

Village Sketches. By the 

Rev, C.T. IVhitehead. 
Spider Spinnings. 
Stories for Sundays. By 
the Rev. H. C, Adams. 
ist Series. 

■■ and Series. 



Adventures among the In- 
dians. 
Cousin Aleck. 

The Doctor's Birthday. By 

the Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Walter's Friend. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Sweet Violets. By the 

A Hthor of" A Trap to Catch 

a Sunbeam." 
Ragged Robin, and other 

Tales. By the Author 0f *' A 

Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.** 
The School Friends. By 

W. H. G. Kingston. 
Sunday Evenings at Home. 

By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

xst series. 

2nd series. 

Wild Rose. By the Author 
of ** A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
Seam." 

Snowdrop. By the Author 
of "A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
learn. 

The Ocean Child. By Mrs. 

Myrtle. 
Gulliver's Travels, with 

Coloured Plates. 
The Lost Rifle. By the 

Rev. H. C. Adams. 
Watts* Divine and Moral 

Songs. 60 Cuts. 
Captain Cook's Voyages. 

with Cokmred Frontispiece. 



. ROUTLEDGFS EIQHTEENPENNY JUVENILES. 

In square x6mo, cloth, with Illustrations by Gilbert, Absolon, &c 



6 Peasant and Prince. By 

Harriet Mariineau. 

Crofton Boys. By ditto. 
Feats on the Fiord. By do. 
Settlers at Home. By ditto. 
Holidav Rambles ; or, The 
School Vacation. 



Emilie the Peacemaker. 

By Mrs. Geldart. 
Truth is Everjrthing. By 
Mrs. Geldart. 

Rainbows in Springtide. 
Christmas Holidays. By 
Miss yofte Strichland. 



L 
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ElGHTEENPENNY JUVENILES, continued. 



Tale 



By Maria 



Lucy, 
The 



Little 

Cherry 



Little Drummer : A 

of the Russian War. 
Frank. By Maria Edge- 
worth. 
Rosamond. 

Edgeworih. 
Harry and 

Doe Trusty, 

Orchard, &c. 
A Hero ; or, Philip's Book. 

By the Author of *"John 

Halifax:* 
Story ef an Apple. By 

Lady Campbell. 
The Cabin by the Wayside. 
Memoirs of a Doll. By 

Mrs. Bisset. 
Black Princess. 
Laura and Ellen ; or, Time 

Works Wonders. 
Emigrant's Lost Son. By 

G. H. Hall. 
Runaways (The) and the 

Gipsies. 
Daddy Dacre's School. By 

Mrs. Hall. 
British Wolf Hunters. By 

T^smas MilUr. 
Rjgir of Faith (The) ; or, 

Old Testament Lessons. By 

Maria Wright. 
Anchor of Hope ; or. New 

Testament Lessons. By 

Maria Wright, 

Mrs. Loudon's Young 

Naturalist. 
Think Before you Act 

Stories for Heedless Children. 

Annie Maitland ; or, The 
Lesson of Life. By D. Rich' 
tnond. 

Lucy Elton ; or. Home and 
School. By the Author of 
**Tlu Twins:* 

Daily Thoughts for Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. Geldart, 

Holidays at LilQewood. 



Rose and Kate; or, 

Little HoMrards. 

Aunt Emma. By the Au- 
thor of Rose and Kate:* 

The Island of the Rain- 
bow. By Mr. Newton Cross- 
land. 

Max Frere ; or, Return 
Good for Evil. 

The Child's First Book of 
Natural History, "^y A. L. 
Bond, 

Florence the Orphan. 

The Castle and Cottage. 
By Perring. 

Fabulous Histories. By 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

Mrs. Barbauld's Lessons. 

Traditions of Palestine. 
By Martineau. 

On the Sea. By Miss 
Campbell. 

Games and Sports. 

The Young Angler. 

Athletic Sports. 

Games of Skill. 

Scientific Amusements. 

Miriam and Rosette. 

The Picture Book of Ani- 
mals and Birds. 

Boy Life on the Water. 

Original Poems. Com- 
plete. By A. andy. Taylor. 

Home and Foreign Birds. 
150 Plates. 

Wild and Domestic Ani- 
mals. Z50 Plates. 

How Paul Arnold Made 
His Fortune. 

The Billow and the Rock. 

By Miss Martineau. 
A Year at School. By 

Tom Brown. 

i^sop's Fables. With 50 

Plates. 
Honour and Glory. 



s. d. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



THE SHILLING ONE-SYLUBLE SERIES. 



s. d. 



Square z6mo, cloth. 



I o The Book of One Syllable. 

Coloured Plates. 
The New Book of One 

Syllable. Coloured Plates. 
Little Helps for Little 

Readers. Coloured Plates. 



of 



The Sunday Book 
One Syllable. 

Susy's Teachers. By the 
Author of" Stepping Heaven- 
ward." 

Susy's Servants. By ditto. 



Price IS. each. 

Youens' Bail-Room Guide. With Rules and Music. 

Cloth, gilt edges. 

The Nursery Library. 12 Books in a Packet. 
Routledge's British Reading-Book. Plate on every 

page, demy 8vo, cloth. ' 

Routledge's British Spelling-Book. Demy 8vo, 

cloth. 300 Plates. 

Routledge's Comic Reciter. Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

Popular Reciter. Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

Temperance Reciter. 

Ready-Made Speeches. Fcap. 8vo, boards. 

The Illustrated Language of Flowers. By Mrs. 

Burke. 



THE MASTER JACK SERIES. 

In small 4to, cloth, each with 48 pages of Plates, xs. each. 



I o Master Jack. 

Mamma's Return. 
Nfellie and Bertha. 
The Cousins. 

Dame [Mitchell and her 
Cat 



Nursery Rhymes. 
The Tiger LUy. 
The Lent Jewels. 
Bible Stories. 
My Best Frock. 
Prince Hempseed. 



With Coloured Plates, fancy boards. 



I o My A B C Book. 

Nursery Rhymes and 

Songs. 

Old Testament ABC. 
Little Stories for Good 

Children. 
The History of Moses. 
Joseph. 



The Farmyard ABC. 
TheChild's Book of Trades. 
Animals and Birds. 
The Three Envious Men. 
The Two Neighbours. 
For Want of a NaiL 
The Canary Bird. 



L 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 



ROUTLEDGE'S ONE-SHILLING JUVENILES. 



iSmo, price xa., well printed, with Illustrations. 



Grace Greenwood's Stories 

for her Nephews and Nieces. 

Helen's Fault. By the 

Author of " Adtlaide Lind- 

The Cousins. By Miss 

M 'Ifitosh, 
Ben Howard ; or, Truth 

and Honesty. By C. Adams. 
Bessie and Tom : A Book 

for Boys and Girls. 
Beechnut : A Franconian 

Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
Wallace : A Franconian 

Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
Madeline. By Jacob Abbott, 
Mary Erskine. By Jacob 

Abbott. 
Mary Bell. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. 
Visit to my Birth-place. By 

Miss Bunbury. 
Carl Krinken ; or, The 

Christmas Stocking. By Miss 

Wetherell. 
Mr. Rutherford*s Children. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
Mr. Rutherford's Children. 

andseries. By Miss IVetherell. 
Emily Herbert. By Miss 

Mcintosh, 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope. 

By Miss Mcintosh. 
Casper. By Miss WetherelL 
The Brave Boy ; or, Chris- 
tian Heroism. 
Magdalene and Raphael. 
The Story of a Mouse. By 

Mrs. P erring. 
Our Charlie. By Mrs, 

Siowe, 
Undo Frank's Home 

Stories. 



s. d. 



Village School-feast. By I o 

Mrs. Perring. 
Nelly, the Gipsy Girl. 
The Birthday Visit. By 

Miss Wetherell 
Stories for Week Da3rs and 

Sundays. 
Maggie and Emma. By 

Mus Mcintosh. 
Charlie and Geoi^e ; or, 

The Children at Gibraltar. 
Story of a Penny. "ByMrs, 

Perring. 
Aunt Maddys Diamonds. 

By Harriet Myrtle. 
Two School Girls. By 

Miss WetherelL 
The Widow and her 

Daughter. By Miss Wethe- 
rell. 

Gertrude and her Bible. By 

Miss Wetherell. 

The Rosc in the Desert. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Little Black Hen. By 

Miss Wetherell. 
Martha and Rachael. 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Carpenter's Daughter, 

By Miss Wetherell. 
The Story of a Cat. 

By Mrs. Perring. 
Eay Poetry for Children) 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 

and Vignette. 
The Basket of Flowers. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece 

and Vignette. 

The Story of a "Dog, 

By Mrs. Perring. 
Ashgrove Farm, By Mrs, 

Myrtle, 

Aunt Margaret's Visit 



\ 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



One-Shilling Juveniles, continued. 



s. 



d. 
O 



The Angel of the Iceberg. 
By the Rev. John Todd. 

Todd's Lectures for Chil- 
dren, xst series. 

• 2nd series. 

Little Poems for Little 
Readers. 

Minnie's Legacy. 

Kitty's Victory. 

Elise and her Rabbits. 

Happy Charlie. 

Annie Price. 

The Little Oxleys. By 
Mrs. W. Denzey Burton. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, for 
Children. 

Keeper's Travels in Search 
of His Master. 

Richmond's Annals of the 

Poor. 

Child's Illustrated Poetry 

Book. 
Blanche and Agnes. 
The Lost ChamoisHunter. 
The Gates Ajar. 

Mrs. Sedgwick*» Pleasant 
Tales. 



Our Poor Neighbours. 
Tales in Short Words. 
Watts' Songs. 
iEsop's Fables. 
Language and Poetry of 

Flowers. 
Stuyvesant. 
Susan Gray. 
Rhymes for the Nursery. 

By Anne and Jane Taylor. 
The Babes in the Basket. 
The Three Sisters. By 

Mrs. Perring. 
Marian Ellis. By Mrs. 
Windle. 

A Kiss for a Blow. 

Robert Dawson. 

The Sacred Harp : A 

Book of Sunday Poetry. 
Original Poems. (Complete 

Edition.) 
Lily's Home. "BvMrs.SaU 

Barker.. z2o Illustrations. 
Ellen and Frank. By 

Mrs. Perring. 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes. With 
many new Poems. 



CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Fcap. 8vo, boards, is. each, with fancy covers. 



I o Riddles and Jokes. 

The Dream Book and 

Fortune Teller. 
Acting Proverbs for the 

Drawing Room. 
Fly Notes on Conjuring. 
A Shilling's-worth of Fun. 

Sensational Dramas. By 

W. R, Snow, 
Family Theatricals. 



Acting Charades. By 

Anne Bowman. 
PipjDins and Pies. By 

Stirling Coyne. 
Shilling Manual of Modem 

Etiquetle. 

Plays for Children. By 

Miu Walker. 
Christmas Hamper. By 

Mark Lemon, 



t^-am. 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 
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THE HANS ANDERSEN LIBRARY. 

Fcap. 8vo, gilt, is. each. 



The Red Shoes. 

The Silver Shilling. 

The Little Match-Girl. 

The Darning Needle. 

The Tinder Box. 

The Goloshes of Fortune. 

The Marsh King's 

Daughter. 
The Wild Swans. 
Everything in its Right 

Place. 



Under the Willow Tree. 
The Old Church Bell. 
The Ice Maiden. 
The Will o' the Wisp. 
Poultry Meg's Family. 
Put off is Not Done with. 
The Snow Man. 
In Sweden. 
The Snow Queen. 
Hardy Tin Soldier. 



s. d. 
I O 



Each Volume contains a variety of Tales, a Frontispiece in 
colours, and an average of z6 other Pictures, engraved by the 
Brothers Dalzibl. 



ROUTLEDQE'S NINEPENNY JUVENILES. 

With Coloured Plates, i8mo, cloth, gilt. 



Ally and her Schoolfellow. 
Loyal Charlie Bentham. 
Simple Stories for Children 
A Child's First Book. 
Story of Henrietta. 
Stories from English 
. History. 

Life of Robinson Crusoe. 
Little Paul and the Moss 
Wreaths. [Songs. 

Watts* Divine and Moral 
Cobwebs to Catch Flies. 



Barbauld*s Hymns in Prose, o 9 

Prince Arthur. . 

A Winter's Wreath. 

Twelve Links. 

Easy Talks. 

Susan and the Doll. 

Juvenile Tales. 

Six Short Stories. 

The Captive Skylark. 

Taylor's Original Poems. 

xst Series. 
— — — ^ and Series. 



ROUTLEDGE'S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 

In 64010, 6d. each, cloth gilt, with Coloured Frontbfiieee. 



Language of Flowers. 
Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
Etiquette of Courtship and 

Matrimony. 
Etiquette for Ladies, 



Ball Room Manual. 
Handbook of Carving. 
Toasts and Sentiments. 
How to Dress well. 



o 6 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



ROUTLEDGf S SIXPENNY STORY BOOKS. 

Royal 32mo, with Tlustrations. 
t. d. These are also kept in Papet Covers, price ^. each. 



/ 



6 History of My Pets. 
Hubert Lee. 
Ellen Leslie. 
Jessie Graham. 
Florence Amott 
Blind Alice. 

Grace and Clara, [hood. 
Recollections of MyChild- 
Lazy Lawrence, and the 

White Pigeon. 
The Barring Out. 
The Orphans and Old Poz. 
The Mimic. 

The Purple Jar, and 

other Tales. 
The Birthday Present, 

and the Basket Woman. 
Simple Susan. 
Th« Little Merchants. 
Tale of the Universe. 
Kate Campbell. 
Basket of Flowers. 
Babes in the Basket. 
The Jewish Twins. 
Children on the Plains. 

Little Henry and his 

Bearer. 
Learning better than 

Houses and Lands. 
Maud's First Visit to her 

Aunt. 

Easy Poems. Plain edges. 

The Boy Captive. By 

Peter Parley. 
Stories of Child Life. 
The Dairyman's Daughter 
Arthur's Tales for the 

Young. 
Hawthorne's Gentle Boy. 
Pleasant and Profitable. 
Parley's Poetry and Prose. 
Book about Boys. [Boys. 
Arthur's Stories for Little 



I 

i 



Egerton Roscoe. 

Flora Mortimer. 

Charles Hamilton. 

Story of a Drop of Water. 

The False Key. 

The Bracelets. 

Waste Not, Want Not. 

Tarlton ; or, Forgive and 

Forget. 
The Young Cottager. 
Parley's Thomas Titmouse. 
Arthur's Christmas Story. 
The Lost Lamb. 
Arthur's Organ Boy. 
Margaret Jones. 
The Two School Girls. 
Widow and her Daughter. 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha and Rachel. 
The Carpenter's Daughter. 
The Prince in Disguise. 
Gertrude and her Bible. 
The Contrast. By Miss 

Edgeworth. 

The Grateful Negro. By 

Miss Edgeworth. 
Jane Hudson, 
Lina and her Cousins. 
Bright-Eyed Bessie. 
The Last Penny. 
A Kiss for a Blow. 
The Gates Ajar. Plain edges 
Sunday School Reader. 
Robert Dawson. 
Hearty Staves. [Wealth. 
Contentment better than 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Patient Working no Loss. 
No such Word as Fail. 
Edward Howard. [Girls. 
Arthur's Stories for Little 



ROUTLEDGE'S THREEPENNY JOVENILES. 

Fcap. 8vo, with Coloured Flate^ 3d.; or bound in cloth, 6d. 



Sweet Violets. 

White Daisy. 

Only a Primrose. 

Forget Me Not. 

The School Friends. 

The Brothers. 

Alone on an Island. 

The Ivory Traders. 

Columbine. 

Old Speedwell. 

The Deadly Nightshade. 

The Iris. 

May. 

Ragged Robin. 

Jessie and Hessie. 

An Artist's Holiday. 

Treasure Trove. 

Poor Pearl. 

Nelly. 

Naomi. 

The White Rosebud. 

Turn of the Tide. 

Jolly Miller. 



Rajmham's Curse. 
Bye and Bye. 
Thorns and Roses. 
Wild Rose and Poppies. 
Tulip and Holly. 
Orange Blossoms and 

Eglantine. 
Heart'sease and Lily of 

the Valley. 
Snowdrop, and other 

Tales. 
Broom, and other Tales. 

Blue Bell, and other 

Tales. 
Traveller's Joy, 

other Tales. 
Sunday Evenings 

Home, ist Evening. 
— — — and Evening. 

3rd Evening. 

— — — 4th Evening. 
5th Evening. 

■ 6th Evening. 

7th Evening. 

8th Evening. 

■ 9th Evening. 
xoth Evening. 



03 



and 



at 



ROUTLEDGE'S FOURPENNY JUVENILES. 

For List, see Sixpenny Juveniles, on page 26. 



LinLE LADDERS TO LEARNING. 

Each Illustrated with 125 Woodcuts by John Gilbert, Harrison 
Weir, and others. Crown 5vo, sewe^ in fancy covers, 6d. each. 



Things In-doors. 
What we Eat and Drink. 
Animals and their Uses. 
Birds and Birds' Nests. 

Fishes, Butterflies, and 

Frogs. 
Trees, Shrubs, and 

Flowers. 



City Scenes. 
Rural Scenes. 
Country Employments. 
How Things are made. 
Soldiers and Sailors. 
Science and Art. 
Geography and Costume. 



o 6 
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«8 GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



^(Ttttlebge'B ^rserg ^itctatttre. 



t, d. 



Jack the Giant KiUer. 
The Cats* Tea Party. 
The Dogs* Dinner 

Party. 
Nursery Rhymes. 
Robin Redbreast 



ROUTLEDGE'S PENNY TOY BOOKS. 

Each with Eight Coloured Plates by Kronhbim, in Packets only, 

containing the za sorts, is. 

I o A, Apple Pie. 
The Three Bears. 
Nursery Songs. 
My Mother. 
This Little Pig. 
Farmyard ABC. 
Red Riding Hood. 

Tkt/ollovnng vols, art/ortned/ram the above i^- 

I o A, Apple Pie, and other Nursery Tales. With 48 

Pictures, boards. 

I 6 — Clothe 

I o The Robin Redbreast Picture Book. Boards. 

1 6 Cloth. 

2 o Jack the Giant Killer Picture Book. With 96 Pic- 

tures, boards. 

2 6 Cloth. 



TWOPENNY TOY BOOKS. 

With Coloured Pictures by Lkichton Brothers, in covers, perdoz, 2a. 



2 My Mother. 

Nursery Rhymes. 
Our Pets. 
Baby. 
Mother Hubbard. 

Aho^ in One Vtl. 

1 6 The Punch and Judy Picture Book. With 36 

Coloured Plates, cloth boiirds, zs. 



Tack the Giant Killer. 
Railway ABC. 
Punch and Judy. 
Red Riding Hood. 



JUVENILE BOOKS* 
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ROUTLEDGE'S THREEPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 

In fancy covers, with Pictures printed in Colours ; 
or printed on Linen, 6d. 



Cinderella. 
My First Alphabet. 
Old Mother Goose. 
Babes in the Wood. 

This Little Pig went to 

Market. 
The Old Woman who 

Lived in a Shoe. 
Little Bo-peep. 
Nursery Rhymes. 
Farmyard Alphabet. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
John Gilpin. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
Three Bears. 
The House that Jack Built. 



The Dogs' Dinner Party. 
My Mother. 
The Cats' Tea Party. 
More Nursery Rhymes. 
Robin Redbreast. 
A, Apple Pie. 
Railroad ABC. 
Nursery Songs. 
Nursery Ditties. 
Punch and Judy, 
Our Pets. 
Puss in Boots. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Wild Animals. 
Tame Animals. 
Birds. 



o 3 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 

Beautifully printed \m Colours by Messrs. Lbighton Brothers, 

ViNCBNT Brooks, Dalzibl Brothers, and Edmund 

Evans. In super-royal 8vo, Fancy Wrappers. 



Bible Alphabet. 
Nursery Alphabet. 
Little Totty. 
Puck and Pea-Blossom. 
Old Woman and her Pig. 
A, Apple Pie. 
Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 
Picture Alphabet. 
Arthur's Alphabet. 
Railroad Alphabet. 
Alphabet for Good Boys 
and Girls. 

The Seaside Alphabet 



The Enraged Miller. 
The Hunchback. 
How Jessie was Lost. 
Grammar in Rhyme. 

* Baby's Birthday. 

* Pictures from the Streets. 

* Lost on the Sea-Shore. 

* Animals and Birds. 

A Child's Fancy Dress 

Ball. 
A Child's Evening Party. 
Annie and Jack in London. 
One, Two, Buckle my Shoe. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS' 



$. d. 



SixpENmr T(n-BooKS^c(mtinued. 



Greedy Jem and his Little 

Brothers. 

The Farm Yard Alpha- 
bet. 

Hop o* my Thumb. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Mother Hubbard. 

Happy Days of Childhood. 

Litde Dog Trusty. 

The Cats* Tea Party. 

Wild Animals. 

British Animals. 

The Frog who would a- 
Wooing Go. 

The Faithless Parrot. 

The Farm Yard. 

Horses. 

Old Dame Trot. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

The Waddling Frog. 

The Old Courtier. 

Multiplication Table. 

Chattering Jack, 

King Cole. 

Prince Long Nose. 



* Mary's New Doll. 

* When the Cat's Awayv 

* Naughty Puppy. 

* Children's Favourites. 
Litde Minnie's Child Life. 
King Nutcracker. 

King Grisly Beard. 
Rumpelstiltskin. 
The Fairy Ship. 
Adventures of Puflfy. 

This Little Pig went to 

Market 
King Luckieboy's Party. 
Aladdin. 

Noah's Ark Alphabet. 
Domestic Pets. 
Nursery Rh3rmes. 
My Mother. 
The Forty Thieves. 
The Three Bears. 
Cinderella. 

Valentine and Orson. 
Puss in Boots. 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
The Absurd ABC. 



All the above can be had Mounted on Linen, price is., except 
those marked *. 

ROUTLEDGE'S NEW SERIES OF SHILLING TOY-BOOKS. 

With large Original Illustrations by H. S. Marks, J. D. Watson, 

Harrison Weir, and Kbyl, beautifully printed in Colours. 

Demy 4to, in stiff wrapper ; or Mounted on Linen, as. 



I 



I o Nursery Rhymes. 
Alphabet of Trades. 
* Cinderella. 

Old Testament Alphabet. 
The Three Little Kittens. 
The History of Five Little 

Pigs. 
Tom Thumb's Alphabet. 
Nursery Songs. 



I 



The Cats' Tea Party. 
Baby. 

Henny-Penny. 
Peacock at Home, 
Sleeping Beauty. 
The Toy Primer. 
The Pet Lamb. 

The Fair One with the 
Golden Lodu^ 



:..^ i. 



JUVENILE BOOKS. 
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Shilling ToY-BooKS^confinued, 



New Testament Alphabet. 

Our Farm Yard Alphabet. 

The History of Moses. 

The History of Joseph. 

The Alphabet of Flowers. 

The Life of Our Lord. 

The Three Bears. 

Little Red Riding Hood. 

♦New Tale, of a Tub. 

Nursery Tales. 

Old Mother Hubbard. 

Pictures from English His- 
tory, ist Period. 

Ditto. 2nd Period. 

Ditto. 3rd Period. 

Ditto. 4th Period. 
Puss in Boots. 
Tom Thumb. 
Babes in the Wood. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
The Laughable ABC. 
My Mother. 

The D.ogs* Dinner Party. 
Little Dog Trusty. 
The White Cat. 
Dash and the Ducklings. 
Re3mard the Fox. 
Alphabet of Fairy Tales. 
Tittums and Fido. 
Anne and her Mamma. 



Jack the Giant Killer. 

Robhison Crusoe. 

Cock Sparrow. 

Queer Characters. 

^sop's Fables. 

The Robin's Christmas 

Song. 

The Lion's Reception. 

The Frog Prince. 

Goody Two Shoes. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

The A B C of Old Friends. 

Ginger-bread. 

Old Nursery Rhymes with 

Times. 
The Yellow Dwarf. 
Aladdin. 

Wild Animals. 

*Lion, Elephant, Tiger. 
•Leopard, Bison, Wolf. 
*Bear, Hysena, Zebra. 

* Hippopotamus, Rhino- 

ceros, Giraffe. 

Tame Animals. 

* Horse, Cow, Sheep. 

* Donkey, Pet Dog, Goat. 

* Rabbit, Guinea Pig, 

Dog. 

* Pig, Pony, Cat. 



s. d. 
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All the above can be had Mounted on Linen, 2j., except those marked*. 




THE BEST HABAZm FOR BOYS. 



EVERY BOY'S MAGAZINE. 

Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 

MONTHLY, 6d.; POSTAGE, Id. 



The Parts contain 56 royal 8vo pages, from Eight to 
Twelve Illustrations, and either a Coloured Plate or a Full- 
page Illustration on plate paper. Each month several Prizes 
are offered for the Solution of Puzzles ; Ten Guinea and Ten 
Half- Guinea Prizes for Essays, Stories, Poems, Maps, 
Models, Paintings, &c. &c. All the Stories are Completed 
in the Volume in which they commence. Articles on 
subjects interesting co Boys, written by the most popular 
living Authors, appear each month. 

The Annual Subscription is 'js. (P. 0.0. on Chief Office), 
on receipt of which sum the Parts for Twelve Months will be 
sent, post free, as they appear. 

Prospectuses ivill be sent post free^ on application at the 
Publishing Office^ Broadway^ Ludgate Hillf E.C, where also 
all Subscriptions must be sent. 



LITTLE "^M^^-k^kY.^ 

Edited by Mrs. SALE BABKEB; 
8d. Monthly ; Postage, Id. 

An Illustrated Magazine for Little Children, 

Each Number consists of Thirty-two pages, printed in 
large clear type, and is Illustrated with about Thirty Pictures 
by the First Artists. 

The Annual Subscription is 4^. (P. 0.0. on Chief 
Office), on receipt of which sum the Parts for 12 Months 
will be sent, post free, as they appear. 



/ Xondon : 6E0BQE B.0T3Tl£T^Qi^ 8b %(^^«, Bt<&«dway, Ludgate. 
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